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TERMS OF “su BS¢ RITPION. 


Three Dollars per year,in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is seat unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

Wien a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Scale of 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 
| No deviation. ] ae 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. _ 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ ad 
choice of page, $27. - 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with ie 
chotce of position, $80. ae 


Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. na 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not!— _- 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy reeeived until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


_Deneesiic. 
EK YES Fitted with freper Glasses. Field, 
TN 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deaias ss, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H,. WALDSTEIN, ——, 41 Union S uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840. 
7 ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers 144 ‘Fifth Ave., /N. Ye 





Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
chen Artists in Stained Glass. 





wre. MA. NTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Ftre-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, a 
etc. T. B. STEWART & Co. 75 W. Twenty-third St., N.Y 


fl 7 |. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


' Be 4RK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prese ott, Arizona Territory. 
gre PH #. R. 4. NDOLP ws. N ew Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 12u Broadway, N.Y. 


Men SRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Interior Decoration and all Art-work, ‘44 Fifth 
Ave., 


Y i J Mc PHE RSO: v, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and | 


Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLKs G. somenennisin P smctpal. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of E ngineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
sos TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
C HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


- vard. Home pupilsreceived. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
J year of ber English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
oe ening pd and general course in English Stud- 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
P 4 January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Miz aster. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 

ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 


M/.SSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
i, OWARD COLLEGIATE Tnstitute.— 
Boarding and Day school for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Col!L, Boston Univ. , and 
Newnham « YolL., ‘ambridge, Engle and. 


Mic HIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
| J ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
P —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. fi. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for y oung La- 
dies, One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, on the Pe nnsylvania Kailroad. 
The school will open September 12. 


NFw York, Oswego. 
“INDERGARTNERS TRAINED at 
State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce- 
ments offered. Send*for circular. 





New York, Salem. 
*7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


» Se hool for 14 boys unde: *14. Fourinstructors. 





NE w You K, Suspe nsion Bridge. ; 

E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 

the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MuNRO, A.M., President. 

i New York, Utica. _ ij a 


ly RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL rr Young 


Ladies. The next school year begins Wedue sday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
Pr NNSYLVANIA, Philade iphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ps ANABLE’S English and French 
Boarding and Day Se hool - Y Young Ladies, 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 

Chestnut Hil a 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 

Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Y oung Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
F INCOLN C OLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger- 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science 
Thirty- five ac res of pla gro unds; good boating on the 

Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
4. to sixteen; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on — ation to the Prin- 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 





GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Youn iene Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 
Baltimore. Mc 
IROCK W. 1Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, ‘Weste rn, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 


THE H. IRV. ARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 
alogue for 1883-84 is for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Cupples, U — & Co., 283 Washington St.; 
Be Oston ; and F. W.'C istern, 37 West 23d St., New 





York 
Price, 50 cents. 
IOARD ABROAD. —For full particulars 


as to residence, gentlemen, jadies, or children, 
in German families in Berlin, Dresde n, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITCHELL, 22 Beck Hall, C amabeldge. 


Sets. 


7 O PUBLISHERS AND PERIODI- 
CALS.—Experienced writer for and compiler of 

reference books, indexer, reviser of MSS., and trans 

lator (late editor of a well-known literary weekly), 
wants work or position. T., ¢ “are of THE NATION. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for be rsons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ever ywhere. 


BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAILS LINE 


The steamers of this Compeng will sail every Wednes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Vier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 

KATES OF P ane TO JLOnDOR, HAVRF, AND 


I. Cabin, $80 and $100; iL. ‘Cab aa, $60 ; Steerage, at low 
est rates. 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 
ONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease. 


By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and “ — 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTL uy 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. address. 
DR A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, New York. 


ee WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali- 
fornia Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
CO.. 30 Warren Street, New York. 


- 


Rune 
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Steal Ir bile Investments 64TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, D 


IN CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


The undersigned bave for sale a considerable amount " ™ “ ‘ 7 
of well-improved and central business property, paying nSsul ANC eC 2,011) YUN 
7 to 8 per cent. net on the price at which it can be 4 ™ be ‘ » 


boueht, and to which they invite the attention of cap 
talists. The following list will indicate the general 


characte ofthe Probert HARTFORD, CONNECTICU i 
CHICAGO CENTRAL BUSINESS PROPERTY 


1, Five story stone front building, covering 12, 
Ooo square feet,on a corner, rented for lv per 


cent. on selling price F 4 . $220,000 
2. Two-story office building. 40x80 feet, in com OAH CAPT As..... : . 
plete order, now rented for over Jv per cent. > é . —. 
on price ; ee 100,000 Reserve for Re Insurance (Fir 
3. Wholesale store, 40x18 ft., five a Di i $s high, “ ‘* 4 In ind 
stone front, one tenant; rents for mM, 75,0) < : . -_ 7 
4. Wholesale store in best location, 445x180 ., Unpaid Losses (Fir 
stone front, good tenants; pays 7 per cent. ‘ se (luland 
net ‘ 110,000 ) ‘ 
5. Wholesale store, 20x150 ft., one tenant: rent All othe ee Claims 
ed for upwerds of 10 per cent. on purchase , » 
price , \ : £5,000 NET SURPLI 
6. Wholesale store, 20x150 ft.; rented for $2,500 
ayear; price sd 27 a hd T a] ra bl 2 
7. Business block, corner, SO ft. front, 170 ft. TOTAL ASSETS : 
deep, four stories, stone front; rented for 
over LO per cent. on price as 150,000 iS FOLLOWS 
8. Business corner, 70 ft. front; 10 per cent Cash in Bank.. $ 
rental........ ee 45,000 Cash in hands of Agents 
9. Wholesale store (dry goods), 409x170, 5 stories, | iteal Estate 
stone front, best location, income $12,000, Loars on Bonds and Mortgas 
price..... ap ae oe na 120,000 Loans on Collaterals 


Stocks and Bonds 
Accrued Interest 


Total $ 


Each piece in the above list will bear the fullest in 
vestigation. Further particulars furnished as required. 
THOMAS & PUTNAM (Brokers), 

27 Portland Block, Chicago. 


, y . — ) . 
INVESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN FARM MorRTGAGE Co., 
9 1 = a? ° \ \ 
Lawrence, Kansas. Jas A Alexande F. Avent, N e 9 { . \ 
First-Mortgage RKeal E state Loans paid in New York. : 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con ~ - ~ yr. 7 . > , , ’ , 
sult Tnird Nat. Bank, NY. ity, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence. | ( A SY ]: ] A | L | ) |: y {0 | PIAS AWS } ry fy - 
Kan, Security large. Interest promptly paid. Send for Ta ~ “ 4% an, : 


pamphlet with testimonials, sample torms, ete. 


LOSSES PAID IN O5 7% ARS. Se 


WM.B. CLARK, Asst S J. GOODNOW, S 

















F. M. PERKINS, Pres. N. F. Hart, | L. H. PER KINS,jSec seals — nret ? 
J. T. WARNE, V.-Pres Auditor. C.W. GUILLETrT, Treas NEWEST AND CHOICEST ESIGNS, 
: mT DAT ED - " P . . . ) ) : . 
Jf? TURNER ®& CO.,) Metal and Porcelain Lamps, et. GP. Putnam's Sons 
o * 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E. ( ‘ cal ‘ PUBLISHERS LSE AS, AN 
( ¢ Anentir v ew acs t nape 
ie fCVLAS. < 2 ae i 
Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, of the choicest productions 
and Dutch Exchanges, Paris. Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in VWiarnte? Set . : as a 
paymentof Coup ns and Dividends ; also as Transfer £disis “ ‘. ‘ pres . 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti is wit reat care this season 1 x AN 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. : . ire now on ex) tiot r ogee : : 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Artistic Bronzes. gnowroows, which have been Orders for An inoor | nt : ! 
») ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
wumboers ) NEW YORK STocK PXCHANGE. itted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art periodicats y any es \ » W 
Members } pi aDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE, = ti a ie ‘‘ .n sab tt fw wer A co nvit whole linranes or tor s hm : doen 
uctions, and tos Inms|™ tion if 4 é t i ‘ il Sa <n . - i ; . = 
a pe , "7 - tion is extended wt ry l 
QRINCE & WHITELY, 2 ae 0p A Per nd volumes a 
isO i Licties O1 ¢ u ‘ ‘ cle J » te et , " , 
No. 64 Broadway, New York EE LT I AS ‘ poet can be matied direct f t Londor 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) ee : . : the address of America Istomers Byglish 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., — A ede pining hte Vio aay enigiteges Pte ints 
sold on Commission. . 1838 Broad Tr Street, 8. \ charg tnd an regard I h 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Soo and & kway a ' eet. and prices will be pa ptiv giver 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven e wes ? 
a pret ie pore 07 The attention of t k buver . ! t 
and Richmond, Va. Il adsworth BRB OS. > Hf, za. , met sn dott 
dale . “MDOC ¢ +) IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN sical h +7 " 
DROWN BROTHERS & CO. I peggy THE BREST READING. A 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS Steet tobias) 
50 WALL STREET. ‘ : a ‘ ana issitic ’ Rrapoy ture 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of portant English and Ame yn pul ation 
IssuE COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS every description, i st Series, edited bv I o re rkins vel 
For use in — S4 pew rape: am la STON ing the issues prior t 1877 s) cl th. 
Tuts COUNTRY AND ABROAD. Catalogues free on applica $1 Second Series, edited by LE. Jat 
—er comprising the tssues cf the five ears end 
7IDDER, PEABODY & CO. |]. ORID. Y ANNUAL ine mite Dec 181 S¥o, cloth, 8 
AN 1 Nassau St., N. ¥.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. ‘Invaluable alike for readers, bu vers, and 
sellers « i 3.” fii ne ¢ ‘ 
EXCHANGE AND LETTFRS OF CREDIT ON GREAT ISS £. ellers of k } \ 1 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. WY - erre — 7 WW? \ 7 S } ( A Hi ) M/ RI 1DIANA i 
Correspondents : ( apnea nada were Seg he : ee : ee 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; Mrs Stowe; 200 paces of t A Series of Papers by Hale, Perkins. Beech 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris ; most re f rt settler arist, and er, Warner, Cook, Sweetser, Mabie, and 
MENDELSSOEN & Co., Berlin. St na is es of the grea est , *, n pr Edited by Lyman Abbett. 7 
: 5 ents. 3) : ents gether with Suggestions for Laity rues, with 
Unmounted Photographs CKOMUNBOE, 140 Nassau St, New York City first, second, and tbiro lists of 500, 500, and 
5 eens 1) 1. volumes recommended as the most im 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART W. O. DAVIE & CO., portant and desirable. Cloth, $1.00; 
Embracing re geoduc tions of famous original painting 16 Fast Fourth Street, Cincinatti, Ohfo boards. 75 cents. 
sc — ure. architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, g15 ‘. DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW ROOKS; aso, BOOK “Should be in the bands of every reader in 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 9, AUCTIONEERS . : 
subjects. Pooks of ¢ in any quantity, bought or the coun ait | a ts suggestions are 1D 
. sold at auction on co n asional talogues uab josto anscripft, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., pn pe ee eel 
7 mn recuest ry ’ » , 4 " ¢ 
Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. rn gi —— - v4 HT} 7 4 7 / MN 1 AK } A I: I . A 
Please mention the Nation. TAl E for PRIVATE LIBRKAR } montbly bulletin, with prierd lists and 





PP, arranged with columns descriptive notes, of elegant English and 





FF WW. . H R | ST E R N, “Bot nd ta —s sm American publications. Price per year, ef 
te X74. Pric cents, 


e $ a 
by Publisher « f the Nation oT NAM? ON 
. , ' - ; > 4 » SOND, 

24ND SCHOOL - BOOKS G. P. PUTNAI 
Greek and Latin Classies. Catalogue of stock mailed on Nd, and Exchanged. Send for a cata 27 and 20 West Twenty-third St., New York, 


» rt Jack numbe 1 of the Nation fur ~ a tar 
>» e assortment always on hand, and new logue 3a k nu imbers and volumes of t ) . S Covent Garden, Loudun 
ny EL | Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. nished. A. 8. CLARK. 34 Park Row New York. 2 Henrietta St, : 


7 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


pensesnes as Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
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The [listory of ‘the Christian 
Church. 


By PHILip SCHAFF, 
Theological 
Commentary, etc. 

VOL. lll. NICENE AND POST-NICENE 
CHRISTLANI?VY, A.D. $4.00, 

The third volume of SCHAFF’S CHURCH HIs- 

TORY covers the period from Constantine the 

Great to Gregory the Great, und concitudes the bis 

tory of ancient Cbri-tlanity. It gives atruthful pic- 

ture of the tirst Christian Emperors, the downfall of 

Paganism, and the elevation of the Christian religion 

to the scat of power in old and new Rome. It 

traces the or'gin ard progress of Monasticism 
shows its lights und shades. its influence upon so- 
ciety and civilization, with biographies of its lead- 
ers. The remaining portion of the work is devoted 
to the development cf the hierarchy and polity ot 
the Church in the East and the West. A section 
is also niven to Christian poetry, music. and the 
arts. and interesting biograpbical sketches of the 
grest Church fathers are presented in the last 
chapter. In many respects this is the most inte- 
resting and important of the three volumes which 
have been published so fur, as it Is also the largest. 

The literature is everywhere brought down to the 

close of the last year. 


ALREADY 


1D) 


D.D., Professor in Union 


Seminary, Editor of Lange’s 


$11-600, &vo. 


PUBLISHED: 


VOL. f. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
Svo, 880 pp., with maps. $400, 

VOL. II. ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIA NI 
TY, A.D. 100-825. Svo. $4.00. 


Luther: a Short Biography. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Exerer College, Oxford. 1 vol , 


12mo, paper, 30c.; cloth, 75c. 


For a brief sketch of Luther’s life, there is 
nothing in English at all equal to Mr. Froude’s 
Short Biography. It has probably been more 


widely perused than anv other of the almost innu- 
merable accounts of Luther which the recent cele- 
bration has culled torth, and it is the only one 
which bas survived. Mr. Froude’s almost inimita- 
ble grace and vigor of style, together with his power 
of picturesque and vivid presentation of tacts and 
incidents, have never appeared to better advan- 
tage thunin this account of “one of those great 
individualities Which have modelled the history of 
mankind, und modelled it entirely for good.” 


The Epistle of Paul to the 
Ronans. 


Explained by MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Tbeological Seminary at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Member of the New 
Company of American Revisers. 
12mo, $1. 


Being Vol. VI. of THE INTERNATIONAL RE- 
VISION Commentary on the New Testament. 
By British and American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by Pmiip Schaff, D.D. (MAatrruikw, MARK, 
LUKE, JOHN, ana ACTs already publisbed.) 

The Revised Translation of the New Testament 
presents the ripest fruits of the critical scbolar- 
ship of generations. It 1s consequently the most 
suitable basis of a commentary. The volumes of 
the International Revision Commentary contain 
brief and pithy notes upon the text, with full ex- 
planation of all the more difficult points, practical 
notes, and an intruduction to cach book of the New 
Testament. 
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STANDARD LITERATURE 
Lor Classes and for General Reading. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
MODERN ESSAYISTS: Comprising sin- 
xle specimen essays from Irving, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, Sydney 
Smitb, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnoid, Mor- 
ley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Car 
lyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, Glad- 
stone, Newman, Leslie Stephen. These es- 
says have been prepared with reference to 
presenting as well specimens of the method 
of thought and the literary style of their 
several writers, 

_ 3 vols., 16mo, bevelled boards, gilt top, in box, 

$5.75; the same in extra clotb, with cloth box, 

$4.50; the same in Russia-leather binding and 
case, rouod corners, red edges, $10.00 

“Tn no other such small space can be found the mas* 
terpieces of modern essayists.”—Fost, Hartrord. 

“A most admirable collection, which presents not 
only specimens of the best English st» le, but the methods 


of thought and e harac teristic modes of e xpression of 
the several writers.”—Magazine of American History. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By Moses Corr TYLer, 
Professor of Literature in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Bradstreet Edition. Vols. I. and 
II , comprising the period 1607-1765, Large 
octavo, handsomely bound io cloth extra, 
gilt top, $6.00. Agawam Edition, two vols. 
in one, octavo, half bound, $3.00. 

“ Of the thoroughness, candor, and care of Prof. Tyler 


in the preparation of this work, the evidetce is ample.” 
—Literary World, 


ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA; with a 
Glance at the Past. By HENRY MORLEY, 
Professor of English Literature in the Uni 
versity of London. Uniform with Taylor's 
‘German Literature.’ Each edition con- 
tains fucsimiles of the signatures of 250 of 
the authors referred to. Popular Edition, 
square l6mo, cloth extra, 75 cts.; Library 
Edition, crown octavo, cloth extra, $2 00. 

“Tt is a book teachers and students of literature will 
find not only exceedingly instructive, but helpful in 
their wo1k as educators.”’—N, £. Journal of Education. 
STUDIESIN EARLY ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By EMELYN WASHBURNE. 
Uniform witb Morley’s ‘ English Literature.’ 
Svo, cloth, $1.50, 

“It has a freshness about it which commends it to 
the reader interested in the subject of early English 
literature.”—Transcript, Boston, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE FICTION, from Sir Thomas Malo- 
ry to George Eliot. By BAYARD TUCKER- 
MAN, Uniform with Taylor’s ‘German 
Literature.’. Svo, cloth, $1.75. 

“In the performance of this task, he shows extensive 


reading and generally correct taste.”—New York Tri- 
bune. 


THE HISTORY 
LITERATURE. By Henri Van Lavn. 
The set, tbree vols., in box, cloth extra, 
$7.50. 

“Searcely any book of recent origin, indeed, is bet- 
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ter fitted than this to win general favor with ail classes | 
N. 


of persons.” 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITE- 


RATURE tdited by MARIE TAYLOR. 


. Evening Post. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE | 


H. Boker. Octavo, cloth extra, $2 00 


“The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select 
with rare discernment what should come to the fore- 
ground of attention, and who has the power of express 
ing nis own views with exceptional grace.”—Literary 
World. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 


SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
lish Literature. Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. By Jobn 
Bascom, Pres’t of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A knowledge of forces,as well as of facts.is essential 
to ourc ompre hension of any phenomenon. It 


is this which Mr. Bascom helps us to gain.” 
Tribune. 


BRITISH ESSA YVISTS (The Se- 
lect). A-series comprising the representa 
tive papers of The Spectator aud Tatler. 
Edited, with Introduction and Biographical 
Sketches of the Authors, by John Habber- 


OF ENG- 


“Ch hic “ago 


ton. 
I. THE SPECTATOR. By Addison und 
Steele, Square sfmo, clothextra, $1.25. 


IT, STR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


From The Spectator, Square l16mo, cloth extra. 
$1.00. 

Wl, THE TATLER. Square 16mo, cloth 
extra. $1.00, 

A READING BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH CLASSICS Edited, for use in 


schools,by the Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, D.D., 
Reetor of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, IJ. 
12 mo, cluth extra. $1.50. 


“We are well pleased with _— reading-book. For 
beauty, utility, diversity, and general excellence, we 
prefer it to any other.”—J. B SOUTHWORTH, Vermont 
Cunference Se minary. 


STANDARD WORKS IN MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 
Works by Prest. Jobn Bascom. 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND. Octavo, cloth 
extra. $2.00. 
ZESTHETICS, OR THE SCIENCE OF 


Beauty. Kevised Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 12mo, cloth. 
$1 75. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 
Revised Edition. 12mo. $1.25. 
Works by Prof. Henry N. Day. 
THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. An Ele- 
mentary System bo Theoretical and Practical Mo- 
rality. 12mo. $1.5 


THE E LEMENT is 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, 
PRINCIPLES OF 

Prof Henry N. Day. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, OR NATURE 

and the Bible from the same Author. Lectures de 

livered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By P. 


A. Chadbourne, A.M., M.D, late Prest. Wiliiams Col 
lege. 12mo, cloth. ¢1. 50. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS 
Edited by Iwan Miller, A series presenting 
a comprehensive and detailed statement of 
their several views and contributions to 
philosopby, together with brief biographical 
studies of the men themselves. 

1. ADAM SMITH. By J. 
cloth extra, $1.25. 

ll. HAMILTON. By 
16mo, cloth extra. $1.25. 

Ul. HARTLEY AND JAMES MILL, By 
Professor H. 8S. Bower Octavo. $1.25. 

IV. BACON. By Professor Fowler. Oc- 
tavo. $1.25. 

V. SHAFTESBURY AND 
SON. By Professor Fowler. $1.25. 

Putnam’s new catalogue forwarded upon applica- 
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AESTHETICS. By 


Large 12mo. Illustrated. $2 


Farrer. 16mo, 


Professor Monck. 
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The Week. 


Tue receivership of the North River Con 
struction Company, which was precipitated 
on Saturday evening by impending attach 
ments upon the West Shore and Buffalo Rail 
way, marks the failure of one of the boldest 
and most gigantic enterprises of our time. 
We say failure, not in the sense that the West 
Shore Road is not an accomplished fact, but 
because the expected profit in the undertak 
i.g bas been lost, together with the greater part 
of the capital of $10,000,000 invested by the con 
struction company. The road itself will remain, 
and whether it goes to foreclosure and sale 
under the first mortgage,or whether it remains 
in the recciver’s bands for an_ indefinite 
period, it will be a thorn in the side of the 


New York Central and the entire ‘* Trunk 
Line Pool.” The failure, we are informed, 
is the cousequence of a great miscalcu 
lation of the cost of the work. Such 


miscalculations are not uncommon, but they 
are less excusable in this case than in those of 
distant enterprises, where the work is not sub 
ject to easy and frequent examination by the 
responsible heads and financial managers of 
the undertaking. The road itself is of the first 
class in every respect. It is probably the best 
piece of work, in its initial stage, ever done in 
this country, and its financial breakdown is all 
the more complete by reason of the thorough 
ness of its construction, for thoroughness im 
plies cost. Contemplating the magnitude of 
the enterprise and of the losses which indi 
viduals have suffered through the decline of 
the reflection forced upon 
every candid observer that the West Shore Road 
was, from a business point of view, unjustifia 
Build 
ing a new double-track railway alongside an ex 
isting four-track railway, flanked by two other 
railways having the same terminal] points, was, 
perhaps, the most daring exploit in the way of 
railroad competition in our bistory, or, if 
matched at all, matcbed only by the *t Nickel 
Plate” enterprise, which preecded it, the own- 
ers of which managed to ‘‘ work it off” be- 
fore the hard times came on. The public need 
not waste their sympathy upon the sort of 
reckless competition which the Nickel Plate 
and West Shore Roads exemplify. It is this 
sort of competition which produces commer- 
cial reactions, and intensities and 
them when they come. 


its securities, is 


ble and chimerical from the beginning. 


prolongs 


There were 9,000 failures last year, with 
liabilities amounting to $173,000,000, against 
This not 
only makes a bankrupt law more desirable 
than ever, but makes the passage of one mort 
probable. Bankrupt in this 
try always the product of 
of commercial depression, and the 
present case promises to be no exception to 
the rule. 


$100,000,000 for the year previous. 


laws coun 


bave been 


periods 


Never before, however, bas there 
been so much intelligent discussion in advance, 
which makes it all the more likely that we 


shall now get a better bankrupt law tha 
of our former experiments yield 

A noticeable feature 
tion is beginning to sh . 
ing rates of sterling exchang 1} 
diate cause of this is tl] 
the exports of breadstutfs 
during the past mont! 
speculative holding of 
at the West, and toa 
New York speculators. There | 
been several failures in New \ ( 
formia of grain speculator \ \ 
taken the situation vd ¢ 
foreign demand for Am vheat \ 
unWarranted speculation in grain at 
sions is, however, largely t 
distrust which has prevailed 
American railway irit 
thora of unemployed n 
Owners of idle cay s 
invest their funds in with « x 
the staple products of th | 
sult has been that) pri 
high to justify exports 
off has made a searcity of n 
bills against such export 
sterling exchange have ad “ 
the pound since the b t 
An equal further ad\ gz the 
rates to the gold-export 

The defeat of Ser cr 
nish the Democrats Ww tl ss 
insearch of for the next It is 
sorbing the attention a 
papers at prese nt, and ar 
forward on eitherside w h ¢ 
having a powerful intlu 
canvass. On the } 
Pendleton Say that his t . 
party of its only 
organization, and that th 
this loss can be res : 
the Ohio Democra 
ganization, and g nl 
Republicans vy 
ples of Payne, on 3 
Pendleton’s election w i 
enthusiasm of tl Vs 1 
country, for vou 
a pledge tt res G 
constitutional prit I 
of the Republican off lers . 
election of a ID r Pres | 
also make it know1 s . 
way, that Mr. Pavt i Pres i i 
rant, and that. if n 1, } Ww 

good for a half-m tr 
campaign fund Meanw!l i . 
( - tl et Tt >. < 

i 

Governor Ho y's igur a 
shows that he has r i th 
rium which he enjoved pr s his r 
markable campaign, for it contains some ul 
usually sensible observations. H sil 
attention of his party to the increasing power 
of the independent voters, and intimates 
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: I at tine rts of 
11 startling developme nts 
< ltok \ whether our 
Nroad are made to crawl on 


th and ashes before the 


sack 
i f the Old World, or ‘‘whether they 
ngand acting Ihke American citi 

. Hie | heen informed that ‘‘our repre 
sentat to Persia had to take off his boots 
vl on his belly in the presence of the 

s lbe considers such conduct bencath 
| tv of an American citizen “QOur 
resentative he adds, should have ap- 

i his boots to the exterior of the Shah, 
instead of taking them off his feet That is 
what Mr. Robinson would call acting like an 
merican citizen. Where he gets his infor 


mation about our Persian representative’s con 
duct we bave no means of knowing, but we trust 
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that he has been misinformed. Soon 
arriving at his post the representative sent an 
eloquent account of his brilliant and flattering 
reception by the Persian Court, an account 
which was subsequently somewhat impaired 
by the information that, after the reception 
was well over, he was respectfully but firmly 
requested to pay for all the handsome presents 
which had been made him during the cere- 
monies. We are not prepared to believe that 
in addition to that embarrassing deception he 
has been called upon to travel about ip the 
uncomfortable Mr. 


Robinson. 


manner described by 


Many people have supposed that Mr. W. 
D. Kelley was wanting in a sense of humor, 
but this is clearly a mistake. He has written 
a letter to the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
in the character of the champion of ‘‘free 
raw material,” for which he says *‘ he has done 
as much, if not more, than any American 
’ But the twinkle appears in his 
eye when he goes on to say that he does not 
consider broadcloth raw material, nor scrap 
iron, nor pig iron, nor steel, nor wool, salt, su- 
In fact, he con 


legislator.’ 


gar, lumber, coal, nor iron ore. 
siders nothing raw material which we can by 
any possibility produce in this country. It 
looks as if tropical fruits were the only raw 
material known to him; so that his cham 
pionship of raw materials is really a very 
good joke. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has written a 
letter to the Secretary of the American Copy- 
right League on the subject of authors’ rights, 
which the League has printed. Itis a strong 
appeal for an international law on the ground 
which we have for a long time urged as the 
only possible basis for a new movement— 
that of simple justice. Mr. Warner says that 
what he asks Congress to do is to recognize 
the night of every literary man to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, just exactly as every wool- 
grower or cattle-raiser does, without regard 
to whether he is a British or an American 
subject. We understand that the League 
wants to try a treaty again; but it makes 


very little difference whether they try 
that or an Act of Congress, if they can- 
not get the public generally to recognize 


that international copyright is a moral ques- 
tion. Neither the Senate nor the House will 
take any interest iu the matter until the time 
comes when Americans are just as ashamed 
to use the old argument about ‘‘cheap books” 
as they would be to recommend stealing from 
foreigners because it might give us cheap 
clothes. The difficulty is a moral one. 





Judge Barrett’s play ‘‘An American Wife” 
has drawn out from an American wife, Mrs. 
Judge Barrett, a letter in which she insists 
that this drama was jointly written by the 
Judge and herself, he writing the ‘light parts” 
and she the The play, she says, 
was originally called the ‘‘Watchword,” and 
the names of both authors appeared on the 
title page. ‘‘An American Wife” has, we 
believe, not proved a sufficient pecuniary 
success to justify a lawsuit, which 
would, however, have been of much interest 
not only in dramatic, but in legal and matri- 


‘*serious.” 


after 


| same city was ‘‘ gutting” 








monial ‘‘ circles.” 
suppose, a right to the products of his wife’s 
notwithstanding the married wo- 
man’s act ; and we cannot see why he should 
not utilize them to make her furnish a 
serious basis for his dramatic humor, just as 
well as to dothe general housework, if he can. 
A suit to decide this in the Supreme Court, 
left to Judge Barrett’s brothers on the bench, 
would have been very interesting. 


services, 


The Westpoint (Ga.) very 
properly corrects the Latayette (Ga.) Sun for 
a glaringly inaccurate account of the flogging 
of a school-teacher from the North at West- 
point during the Christmas holidays. It 
seems that this white man, who teaches a 
colored school, ‘‘took a bright mulatto girl, a 
pupil of his school,” to an amateur dramatic 
entertainment in that place. Now, the Swn said 
that be ‘“‘purcbased reserved seats, and, his fair 
companion being of such a white tinge, 
the managers did not notice the civil-rights 
performance,” but ‘‘their attention was 
called to the matter and the couple was forth- 
with moved out of the house.” ‘‘It is useless 
to add,” it went on to say, ‘‘that the teacher 
was of Northern parentage, and a resident of 
North America, and that he hardly knew 
himself the next morning, after receiving a 
sound thrashing by the boys of Westpoint.” 
The Enterprise very properly corrects this, 
and shows that although it is true that the 
Northern man did ‘‘ carry a mulatto girl into 


Enterprise 


| 
| our opera-house,” it 1s not true that he bought 


reserved seats. ‘‘ He purchased two tickets, 
and he and the mulatto walked to the front 
part of the hall,” but were soon found out and 
made to sit inthe rear, where they remained 


\ill the close of the performance. ‘‘It 
is true,” adds the Lnterprise, ‘‘that the 
boys gave him a good whipping, but 
it occurred just after the show, and not 


next morning, as the Sun says. Now the 
public bave the true facts.” This shows how 
calumnies about the social condition of the 
South are got up and circulated at the North 


and elsewhere to prevent emigration to that 


region. If it had not been for the Enterprise 
it would have gone all over the country that 
whipped a white school-teacher 


” 


‘*the boys 


| on the following morning for taking a nearly 


white mulatto girl, one of his pupils, into the 
Westpoint (Ga.) ‘‘ opera-house,”’ when the fact 
was that they whipped him immediately after 
the performance. 


Judge Ferris, of the County Court of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., recently made the observation 


| on the bench that the Criminal Court of the 


the County Trea- 
sury through the heavy costs incurred by 
it. On Thursday he met Judge Allen of the 
Criminal Court, who informed him that his 
charge was false. They then promptly took 
each other by the throat, and drew large 
knives, but were seized by the bystand- 
ers and disarmed. There is a good deal 
of unconscious humor in the remark of the 
despatch, ‘‘ Both gentlemen stand high in the 
community.” This is a very common adden 
dum to accounts of Southern homicides and 
fights. The writer probably does not rflect 
that it suggests inevitably to civilized men all 


A husband has still, we 


| lished ‘‘interviews” last autumn, 





over the world the question, What kind of 
community must it be in which such savages 
can ‘‘ stand high ” or stand at all ? 


Judge O. A. Lochrane, who, as attorney for 
the holders of certain bonds repudiated by 
their endorser, the State of Georgia, created 
no little stir several months since by declaring 


| his intention to fix the liability to redeem them 


upon the United States Government, as that 
Government really was in control of the State 


| at the time they were endorsed, has just taken 
another step equally bold and brilliant, It 
| seems that the State of Georgia recently filed 


a bill in equity, praying that the Judge be re- 
quired to deliver up to be cancelled deeds to 
certain property in Atlanta, which should be 
declared the property of the State, and to pay 


| over to the State the rents and profits from it, 


which he has been enjoying. The Judge saw 
here an excellent opportunity for testing the 
vulidity of the above-mentioned bonds, some 
of which he had obtained, before the suit be- 
gan, from invocent purchasers for value, una- 
ware of their attempted repudiation. A few 
days since he brought in a cross-bill, setting up 
the State’s indebtednc ss to him as evidenced by 
these bonds,and prayed for a decree in bis favor 
against the State. In this cross-bill the entire 
history of these bonds is given, but the pub- 
which the 
Judge underwent, have made the public suf- 
ficiently wellacquainted with the transaction. 
In his pleading is set out the following reso- 
lution, passed by the Legislature of Georgia 
in i848, which is to-day curious reading : 
‘Resolved, That we regard the slightest breach 
of plighted faith, public or private, as an 


| evidence of the want of that moral principle 
upon which all 


obligations depend. That 
when any State in this Union shall refuse to 
recognize her great seal as the sufticient evi- 


dence of her oblization, she will have forfeited 
| ° ° . . 
| her station in the sisterhood of States, and 


will no lopger be worthy of their confidence or 
respect.” Judge Lochrane reminds the State 
of Georgia that this very pretty resolution was 
ordered to be transmitted to the Governors of 
all the States, to be by them laid before their 


| respective Legislatures, 





The tragic fate of Mr. Delmonico has called 
forth a good deal of moralizing about the cul- 
pability of those relatives of insane persons 
who fail to put them under control as soon as 
the first signs of mental unsoundness show 
themselves. Most of this moralizing, if not 
all, of course comes from those who have 
never had to assume the terrible responsibility 
of dealing with a case of insanity, and are 
therefore preaching with inadequate know- 
ledge. But even if it all came from experts, 
we doubt if it would be of much use to any 
one who was called on for the first time to 
decide whether a friend or relative was losing 
his mental balance. As all alienists tell us, 
there is no disease whose approaches are so 
insidious as mental disease, none of which 
the earliest signs are so slight, and mis- 
leading, and varied. Any one who looks 
for these symptoms in a medical book will find 
that there is hardly anything a man 
which it is not his habit to do, that may not 
be and is not often a sign of brain trouble, 
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however harmless or rational it may seem in 
itself. Nobody keeps such a watch on an ap- 
parently healthy person engaged in the active 
work of life as to notice these slight aberrations 
at the very outset, or to attach any importance 
to them even if they are noticed. Moreover, 
there is a score of things which may account 
for such a man’s acting a little oddly besides 
brain disease. There is dyspepsia, which al 
most always exerts a very powerful influence 
on temper and conduct, and produces all sorts 
of strange effects. And there are ‘ business 
troubles,” and ‘‘domestic troubles,” and so 
cial or professional disappointments—all of 
which are apt, in a greater or less degree, 
to break into the routine of «a man’s 
life, and abnormal ways of talk- 
ing and acting—which may be signs of 
insanity, but which, as a matter of fact, in 
ninety-nine cases out of ahundred, are not. If 
friends and relatives were to treat them as 
such, especially in a place like New York, 
it would convert the city intoa huge Bedlam, 


cause 


in which one-half the population would be 
trying to induce the other half to put itself in 
charge of keepers. 

The real-estate men in this country show 
but little interest as yet in the movement for 
the nationalization of land in England. This is 
because the circumstances of the two countries 
are so entirely different. The English re- 
formers think that the people ought to get 
the benefit of what they call the ‘‘ unearned 
increment” of land, or the rise in the 
value caused not by the Jabor and improve 
ments of the owner or occupier, but by the 
general increase in population and consequent 
demand for land. Whatever may be the case 
in England, with up-town lots in this city, 
particularly on the west side, while there ap 
pears at one time to be an unearned incre 
ment, this is replaceda few years later by 
an unearned shrinkage. With this it is 
difficult to know what to do. Under our pres 
ent land system it falls upon the owner, 
though he is sometimes able to saift it upon 
the mortgagee. The public, however, occasion- 
ally get the benefit of it, through the land 
being abandoned on account of taxes. No 
discussion of our land problem will be com 
plete which does not show bow the shrinkage 
as Well as the increment is to be dealt with. 

Mr. Labouchere has published in Truth, asa 
Christmas ‘‘ message of peace and good will,” 
what he considers to be the programme of the 
English Radicals. He is the enfant terridl 
of the Liberal party, but there is no question 
tbat his political talk contains more of what 


the English working-class voters are thinking 
about than the ‘‘ safe men” of the Liberal party 
are willing to admit. He now declares that the 
Radicals mean to have manhood suffrage, 
electoral districts, payment of members, a 
cheap $250,000 mouarchy, the abolition of 
the House of Lords, local government for Ir 

land, elective county assemblies, radical 
land reform—making the landlords mere rent 
chargers, and forbidding all ownership of un 
cultivated arable soil—the disestablishment of 
the Church, free education, both primary and 
secondary, and direct taxation; the income tax 
to be progressive, and distinguishing, 4 (a Bis- 


marck, between income from labor and in 
come from investments. 

Sir Samuel Baker publishes an article in 
the _V: 
Sudan, of which he was Governor or Con 


, th y > vt 
eteenth Century on the future of the 


mander for several years. He now predicts 
dreadful conse quences to the peace an 1 order 
of the region if it be abandoned. The slave 
trade, he says, will be revived, and marauoing 
will prevail on a great scale; but he evidently 
makes little account of the element of religious 
fanaticism. The ditticulty of holding the Sudan 
owing to the great patch of desert which inter 
venes between it and Egypt, he does not at 
tempt to minimize, however, but looks to 
overcoming this by railroad communicatiot 
He is evidently a great Jingo, like all the mili 
tary adventurers, and is strongly opposed t 
anything like an abandonment by England of 
any territory once occupied. He still mourns 
even over the loss of Kandahar 

The denunciation of Henry George by the 
Irish press, in spite of the adhesion to him of 
Michael Davitt, furnishes strong contirmation 
of the opinion we have all along expressed 
that his following would in every country be 
confined mainly to the town population, or 


in other words to people who neither own not 


| cultivate any land. His scheme is one of 


confiscation pure and simple, and, if carricd 


out, would really remove al property 


from the domain of morals It is not 
perhaps for this reason miuinly 
that farmers take no stock in it rheir d 
culty is that those who own land want 
keep it, while those who cultivate land and d 
not own it, want to own it Phe Imsh farm 
ers are just now expecting, after ages of wait 
ing, to become proprietors of their holdings 
and are therefore by no means in the mood t 


surrender them to the state and pay rent on 





them once more,on Mr. George's assurance that 
by so doing they will help th man race 
and solve the labor problem 

The late st news App ars t Ludicale pre ity 


clearly that the Chinese are preparing for war 
In fact, the Marquis Tseng | 


an interviewerthat the real fighting will shortly 


MaS Intlinatfed t 


begin. “he Chinese have one distinguished 
commander, a certain Tso Lung, who did great 
things both against th 


the border Tartars, and is descrited as 


of * Plutarch’s men ’—that is, a person of ex 
treme simplicity and honesty combined with 
genuine heroism. He beheves in China tho 


roughly, and has for twenty vears wielded 


enormous power, but dees not steal a cent 
and decapitates everybody whom he suspects 
of stealing. He is a military commander 
too, of a high order His hatred f 
women is unbounded, and not only i 
cludes his wife. but did include his mother 
when living. His chief of the staff is an ex 
pert exccutioner, whose presence during coun 


’ e . ; ? ; 
cils of War must exert a powerful influence in 


producing unanimity. The Marquis Tseng 
intimates that the French will have their 
ighting before all is over. 

A French marquis has got into trouble aris 
ing out of a colonization scheme known in 
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Then it begat oOappear that tl t rl ia 
t that the Peruvians must d in the Inst 
citch Was illv a determination arrived at 
‘ hy he Per ians. | ' ( ener ( 
secretary of Stale 
The Iglesias treaty ituins terms certainly 
I better than Peru would have got at the 
close of war Tarapaca is ceded abso 


itely to Chili, and Tacna and Arica are to 
be occupied by ¢ hili for ten yeurs,at the « nd of 
which pe riod there is to be a vote to ascertain 
whether the inhabitants desire to become Chili- 
ans or to remain Peruvians, and the annexing 
country is to pay the other $10,000,000, ILalf 
the guano hereafter produced is to go to the 
creditors of Peru. These are the main provi 
sions of the treaty, which is reinforced by an 
additional protocol, giving Chili the right to 
maintain an army of occupation until its terms 
are ratified, and bind:ng Peru meantime to 
maintain the occupying forces by the pay- 
ment of $300,000 a month, 
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(WEDNESDAY, January 9, to January 
{ ' 


TUESDAY 
nelusive 


DOMESTIC. 


SENATOR EpmMuNDs on Monday was retlected 
President pro tem. of the Senate by the Re- 
publicans. Senator Anthony declined the 
position on account of the precarious state 
of his health. 

The Senate on Friday passed a bill appro 
priating $1,000,000 to continue the improve- 
ments already begun by the Mississippi River 
Improvement Commission 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, has in 
troduced a bill providing a new scheme for a 
permanent basis for a bank circulation. Mr. 
Aldrich would issue a three per cent. bond, 
and with it redeem the outstanding bonds 
bearing a higher rate of interest at the market 
premium. This plan has been advocated by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. Tis theory 
was that the banks would be willing to ex 
change their four per cents for a new three 
per cent. at par, having the same time to run, 
if accompanied with an offer of a premium. 
The holders of the bonds would receive in the 
premiums their interest in advance, which 
would be available for loavs at higher rates, 
while the Government would be able to use 
some of its surplus to save some interest 
which it would be compelled to pay later. 
Moreover, the country would be benetited by 
having the banks placed on a tirmer basis. 

The Senate Finance Committee on Tuesday 
continued the discussion of Senator Sherinan’s 
bill authorizing the issue to national banks of 
currency to the amount of 90 per cent. of the 
market value of bonds deposited to secure 
circulation ; and Senator Aldrich’s bill to 
facilitate the exchange of the 4 per cent. for 3 
per cent. bonds was discussed at considerable 
length. No decision was reached. During 
the discussion Senator Sherman proposed an 
important amendment to his own bill, de 
signed to meet the objection that the measure 
would base the amount of circulation upon a 
fluctuating standard. He proposed to author- 
ize the Secretary to issue national bank notes 
up to 90 per cent. of the face value of the 3 
per cent. bonds deposited as security for circu- 
lation. Where higher-rate bonds are depos 
ited, he proposed to compute the interest above 
3 per cent., and to allow circulation to the 
amount of 90 per cent. of the aggregate inte 
rest over 5 per cent, for the whole time such 
bonds have torun. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Mr. Miller of New York is chairman, is 
considering a bill for the Government inspec 
tion of pork, which, if passed, Mr. Miller 
thinks will do much to remove the opposition 
of European governments to American pork 
products. On Wednesday, resolutions were 
introduced in both Senate and House direct 
ing an inquiry into the facts of pork prohibi- 
tion, and calling for a report as to what legis 
lation is necessury to protect the interests of 
American citizens. 

A bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Monday by a Kentucky Demo- 
crat to repeal the national Civil Service Law. 
An effort will be made by the friends of civil- 
service reform to secure areport as early as 
possible upon the Dill. The Republican 
friends of the reform are anxious that the 
Democrats shall have an opportunity to define 
their position. The majority of the Com- 
mittee on Civil-Service Reform, to which the 
bill was referred, unquestionably favor the 
bill. 

It is believed that Mr. Morrison's tariff bill, 
which is to be presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the [louse, will propose 
what is known asa horizontal reduction, of 
an average of from 20 to Yo 


25 per cent., in the 
whole tariff list. It will contain, besides, pro 


visions to correct some of the crudities of the 
existing tariff, and will propose some addi- 
tions to the free list. 
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Chief Nimmo, of the Bureau of Statistics, 
reports that the reduction in the average ad 
valorem rate of duty on dutiable goods under 
the new tariff for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1883, as compured with the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1882, was only 2.12 per 
ceut., making due allowance for the changes 
in the law with respect to the valuations of 
casings and coverings. The reduction in the 
average ad-valorem rate of duty on sugar 
was only 2.7 per cent. for the quarter ended 
September 30, and somewhat less for the 
months of October and November. These 
reductions are much less than was expected. 

Representatives of French commerce are 
becoming alarmed at the threats of reprisals 
on the part of the United States. Léon Cho- 
teau is announced by cable to be on his way 
to this country for the purpose of appearing 
at Washington as a lobby agent in opposition 
to retaliation. tepreseptatives of French 
houses are already in that city. 

The net decrease, owing to the reduction in 
postage, in the revenues at 140 principal post- 
oflices for the fourth quarter of 1883, as com- 
pared with the same quarter of 1882, was 
$79,948. These offices collect 
of the entire postal revenues. The three 
offices showing the greatest loss were New 
York, $25,318, Chicago, $11,281, and Boston, 
$10,455. The largest increase was at Louis 
ville, Ky., where the receipts for the last 
quarter of 1883 exceeded those of 1882 by 
$13,163. 

Speaker Carlisle has nominated for Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution Congressmen 
Singleton, of Mississippi, Wilson of West 
Virginia, and Phelps of New lork. The 
last-named is a Republican. 


The sentiment among the Democrats iu Con- 
gress in favor of enacting a national bank- 
ruptcy bill seems stronger than it has been 
for years. 

A call for $10,000,000 three per cent. bonds 
was issued on Saturday afternoon by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The Greely Relief Board will probaby re- 
commend that two vessels be fitted out and 
sent tothe Arctic regions at the opening of the 
season, in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by nearly all of the experts who ap- 
pearcd before the Board. 

A caucus of the Republican members of the 
lowa Legislature, on Tuesday evening, una- 
pimously renominated Mr. Allison for United 
States Senator. 

The defeat of Senator Pendleton of Ohio 
for retlection bas caused great dissatisfaction 
among the best elements of the Democratic 
party. 

Governor Hoadly of Obio was inaugurated 
on Monday with very simple ceremonies. 

In the State Senate at Albany on Wednes- 
day Mr. Robb introduced a carefully pre- 
pared bill amending the charter of New York 
city. It gives the Mayor, after January 1, 
1885, sole power to appoint the successors of 
ail heads of departments and all Commission- 
ers, including the Commissioner of Excise, 
and all Police Justices and City Marshals, all 
members of any board or commission, the 
Commissioner ot Jurors, and two Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures. Every head of 
department named, except as otherwise pro 
vided, shal! hold his ofice for six years. The 
Mayor can remove the heads of departments, 
except street-cleaping, for cause, subject to 
approval by the Governor. <A similar bill was 
introduced in the Assembly. 

At Albany on Monday evening the Senate 
voted to direct its Commuttee on Cities to in- 
vestigate the Department of Public Works in 
this city. The Tammany Senators voted for 
the resolution. Inthe Assembly a resolution 
directing that a special committee of five be 
appointed tor the same purpose was carried on 
Tuesday. Itis to report results and recom- 
mendations before March 15. 


Considerable dissatisfaction with Speaker 





about one-half | 


Sheard’s standing committees of the New 

York Assembly is expressed. The Young Re. 

publicans who have been sent to the rear by 

the “old-timers” make no pretence of con- 
cealing their disapproval. The complaint is 
made that the organization has been used to 
restore to a position of influence men who 
have been condemned by the popular voice, 
and for the purpose of pressing on this ses- 
sion measures which have never found favor 
in Albany except among the jobbing element 
of successive Legislatures. Mr. Roosevelt, 

Chairman of the Committee on Cities, was dis- 

pleased with the appointment of a clerk to his 

Committee without tonsulting him, and 

wholly witbout bis knowledge. The matter 

was arranged on Monday to suit him. 

In the Assembly on Friday a Prohibitory 
Constitutional Amendment was introduced, 
and the Speaker referred it to the Committce 
on Internal Affairs. 

The report of the Railroad Commissioners 
of this State was sent to the Legislature on 
Monday. As to freight rates and transporta- 
tion, a full account is given of the Board’s la- 
bors. The complaints received have less to 
do with excessive rates than with other al- 
leged abuses, such as unjust discriminations 
manifested against individuals in the giving of 
special rates and against communities located 
at non-competitive points. The Board issued 
12,000 circulars calling for statements of com 
plaints and abuses. About one hundred re- 
plies were received, of which alarge number 
“alleged satisfaction with the existing condi- 
tionof affairs.” The report gives a detailed 
account of the procecdings of the Board in 
investigating the question of pro rata freight 
rates. The matter is to be further investi 
gated. 

The New York State Superintendent of 
Public Works, in his annual report, strongly 
advocates the protection of the Adirondack 
forests. 

The New York Court of Appeals met on 
Monday in its new rooms in the State Capitol 
at Albuny for the first time. A resolution 
from the New York Bar Association was pre 
sented, requesting the Judges to wear robes 
of silk, They will consider the matter. 

The message of Mayor Edson, of this city, 
transmitted to the Board of Aldermen on 


Thursday, was a long and_ uninteresting 
document, summurizing the work of the 


various city departments, and making few 
recommendations of any moment. He asks 
for hearty codperation in the work of the city 
Civil-Service Commission. 

Leon Abbett was inaugurated Governor 
of New Jersey on Tuesday at Trenton. In 
bis inaugural address he advises a radical 
reform of the tax laws, and the abolition of 
the contract system of State-prison labor. 

The Texas Legislature bas met in extra 
session. The Governotr’s message deals prin- 
cipally with remedies for the fence-cutting 
war. He recommends that fence-cutting be 
made a penitentiary offence; also that a penal- 
ty be imposed for fencing off the residence 
or land of another. 

Governor Murray, of Utah, in his message 
to the Territorial Legislature, says: ‘‘ Mar- 
riage should be made by law a civil compact, to 
be entered into only by persons competent, 
and the contract valid only as between one 
man and one woman. Any other marriage, 
under any circumstances, should be declared 
void trom the beginning. Should individu- 
als, denominations, or associations desire to im- 
pose any otber additional requirements or 
solemnities upon the civil contracts, they 
should be regarded as religious obligations 
| only,not to be enforced or annulled by process 
of the civil laws.” 

The North River Construction Company, 
which buiit the New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Railway, was put in the bands of a 
receiver on Saturday evening, on the applica- 
tion of the President of the New Jersey and 

' New York Railroad. Chancellor Runyon, 
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of Newark, N. J., appointed Judge Ashbel 
Green the receiver. General Edward F. 
Winslow, the President of the company, said 
‘The application was made in the interest 
and for the protection of both creditors and 
stockholders of the company, for the purpose 
of holding intact the assets of the company, 
among which is more than $20,000,000 of the 
stock of the New York, West Shore and But 
falo Railway Company, constituting a ma 
jority of its whole capital stock.” 

George De B. Keim was on Monday elected 
President of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company, to succeed Mr. F. B. 
Gowen 

A passenger train on the Erie narrow-gauge 
road was set on fire by oil upon the track near 
Bradford, Pa., on Tuesday. Of the forty pas 
sengers on board three were burned to death 
and tifteen seriously injured, some of them 
fatally. 

A great gale and storm prevailed along the 
coast on January 8 and 9, doing serious da- 
mage to shipping, and wrecking a number of 
fine piers. 

The trial of James Nutt for the murder of 
N. L. Dukes, his father’s murderer, was be 
gun at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Monday. 

Funeral services in memory of Herr Lasker, 
the German Liberal, were held in this city on 
Thursday. President Andrew D. White, of 
Cornell, made an address in English, and Mr. 
Carl Schurz in German. On Saturday the 
body was placcd on the steamer Veekar, for 
conveyance to Germany. 

The body of Mr. Charles Delmonico, the 
noted restaurant proprietor of this city, who 
had been missing for some time, was found 
on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, on Mon- 
day. He had evidently died from exposure. 
His mind had been weakened by business 
cares. 

Mrs. Valeria Stone died in Malden, Mass., 
on ‘Tuesday. She gave to colleges and for 
public purposes, during her life, about $2,000,- 
000. 

The late Julius Hallgarten, of this city, 
bequeathed $50,000 to Dartmouth College, 
$50,000 tothe University of the City of New 
York, and $58,000 to various charitable in 
stitutions, 

William Morton, the Arctic explorer, died 
at Sitka, Alaska, on December 81. Ile was a 
member of the Grinnell polar expedition of 
1849, of Dr. Kane’s Franklin expedition when 
he discovered the open polar sea, of Dr. Hall's 
Polaris expedition, and was rescued, after the 
wreck of that ship, from an open boat at sea. 

FOREIGN. 

The display of energy at the Woolwich Ar- 
senal, England, and the arrival there of im. 
mense stores such as are required by an army 
on the march, have given rise to the belief that 
the English Cabinet will soon decide to de 
spatch reinforcements to the army in Egypt 
The Economic Committee, recently appointed 
by the Khedive, recommends the discharge of 
fifteen hundred native offi Abd-el- Kader, 
the Minister of War, estimates that the evacu- 
ation of the Sudan will occupy — seven 
months’ time and involve an expenditure of 
F0, 000,000, 





Nubar Pasha, the new Egyptian Premier, 
assumed his office on Wednesday. His minis 
try is popular in Cairo. Steps were imm« 
diately taken for the evacuation of the Sudan 
A military commission under Sir Evelyn 
Wood will arrange the movements. It is 
thought that one year will be required to 
completely withdraw the Egyptian troops. 
The French press attack the policy of Eng 
land inabandoning the Sudan, and it is as 
serted that Prime Minister Ferry believes that 
the present is a good time for France to regain 
her position in Egypt, but his Cabinet disagree 
with him. 

The city of Khartum is now considered lost 
to Egypt. Col. Coetlogon telegraphed the 





Khedive on Saturday for i 
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s 
Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated painter, who 
has been very ill, has recovered her health 


At the annual mecting on Thursduy of the 
Montreal Corn Exchange Association per 
ips the most Important trade organization 


of that city, resolutions were passed to the et 
fect that itis the true interest of farmers, 
flour-mullers, the grain trace, and the people 
at large to abolish all taxes on breadstuffs, 


and to establish untrammelled interchange of 
natural productions between Canada and the 
United States, 
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THE PROPOSED WINE RETALIATION, 


Tie suggestion made by M. Simonin, the 
French economist, in protesting against the ex- 
clusion from France of American pork, that 
the Americans would probably retaliate by ex- 
cluding French wines, appears likely to be 
taken seriously by some people over here. 
The Boston Produce Exchange has actually 
adopted a resolution calling on Congress to 
pass a bill restricting or prohibiting the im 
portation into this country of such products 


of the manufacturers of France and Ger- 
many ‘‘as are injurious to citizens of the 
United States; and particularly to restrict 


or prohibit the importation of the wines 
What gives piquancy 
to this that the preamble 
frankly acknowledges that the prohibition 
of the importation of American pork by 
the French and German Governments is not, 
as pretended, a sanitary measure, but a mea- 
sure of ‘‘ protection to their home industry,” 
and therefore discrimination 
against American production.” This, from 
a body who are probably nearly all Pro 
tectionists, is what Mr. Squeers used to call 


of those countries.” 
resolution is, 


‘fan unjust 


‘* richness.” 

The project has so many of the marks of 
foolishness that it is not easy to say which 
one is the the first 
place it seeks to punish American wine drinkers 
for the sins of German and French pork- 
butchers. But it will fail to do this unless 
means can be found to prevent the importa- 
tion of German and French wines through Eng- 
lish merchants. France imports wines from 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Hungary, and Cali- 
Who is to determine what portion 
England is of 


most conspicuous. In 


fornia, 
of the wine 
her own growth, and therefore to be pro- 
hibited? What right have we to ask the 
English merchant where he bought his wine ? 
The only way to make the retaliation ef- 
fective would be to prohibit the importa- 
tion of all adulterated wines, and then to 
station a corps of analytical chemists at 
every port to examine every cask and _bot- 
tle that But this would not an- 
swer the purpose, because it would admit 
German and French wines that are found 
to be pure, and it is notorious that the 
Rhine wines of Germany are pure when 
they leave the place of production, the Gov- 


she sends to 


comes 1n. 


ernment exercising, in the interest of Ger- 
man consumers, extreme vigilance to prevent 
adulteration. Moreover, the amount of Ger- 
man wines imported into this country is a 
mere trifle, and the loss of the trade would 
never be felt on the other side of the water 
except in the way of making Rhine wines a 
trifle less costly to the bloated aristocrats of 
Germany, who are our real enemies in this 
matter. 

Again, it is to be observed that the pro- 
posed retaliation proceeds upon the idea that 
the exclusion of our hog products by Germany 
and France is a measure of protection to home 
industry, and not for the protection of health 
at all. If itis in reality a sanitary measure, 
they have a right to do what they have 
done. If it we believe, a mea- 
sure to protect the native pork producer 
against American competition, then we are 


is, as 


bound to show that we have no laws protect- 
ing our own producers in any line of trade 
against the competition of German and 
French producers. It would be ludicrous to 
attempt anything of the sort, because we not 
only protect our cloth, silk, iron, and steel 
manufacturers against theirs, but we make 
a boast of it, and claim great merit for 
Senator Van Wyck is right in 
amend the law of retali- 


doing so. 


proposing to 





Irishman. This is a mistake. I hold, with 
Marcy, Webster, and Seward, that the Gov- 
eroment is bound to protect its citizens in 
their rights in a foreign country; and the 
right to be hanged according to law, and not 


| in contravention to it, is just as sacred as any 


| other. 


| ation so that it shall apply only to coun- | 


tries against whose products we have no 
duties levied for other purposes than revenue. 
Let us first cast out the beam from our own 


eye. But is it not rather a late hour for us to 


| discover that French and German wines are 


| adulterated ? 





| 
} 


How have we found it out 
at all—by resolution of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, or by act of Congress, or by 
the inner consciousness of free-born citi- 
zens? If we are to retaliate, let us do so 
by some decent method. Let the National 
Academy of Sciences be called in to examine 
the wines of France and Germany which 
commonly reach our ports, and tell us what 
proportion are deleterious to health and how 
deleterious they are. Let us at least observe all 
the forms of respectability which these coun- 
tries have observed before we imitate their fol- 
ly. The truth is, that Germany and France in- 
jure themselves by excluding a cheap and ne- 
cessary article of food far more than we can in- 
jure them by excluding their wines. The proper 
thing for us to do is first to make up a case es- 
tablishing conclusively the wholesomeness of 
our exported hog products, as it is easy to do, 
and then inform those governments that their 
action is noted as unjustifiable and unfriendly. 
If any government can afford to make a per- 
manent euemy of the United States for the 
sake of gratifying its own swineherds, let it 
do so and welcome. 


MR. HEWITT’S EXPLANATION. 


We do not think Mr. Hewitt ought to have 
been condemned, even if he bad called on the 
British Minister for the express purpose of tell- 
ing him notto mind the O'Donnell resolution of 
the House of Representatives. Anybody who 
took any part in procuring the passage of that 
remarkable document, indeed, owed it to 
himself to tell everybody concerned that it 
was simply a bit of bunkum, which was never 
intended or expected to have any effect beyond 
pacifying the administrators of the Irish skir- 
mishing fund. No public man in America of 
Mr. Hewitt’s standing ought to have been ex- 
pected to actas if he took the proceeding 
seriously, or to abstain from letting tbe British 
Minister know that it was a comedy. 

Where Mr. Hewitt, in our eyes, lays him- 
self open to just censure is in his attempting 
to show that there was some serious basis for 
the resolution in the nature of a precedent, 
or that it called for the discharge of a 
duty which the Government really owes to 
its citizens residing abroad. He said on Sat- 
urday: 


“I observe that the newspapers criticise 
the resolution which I offered, trom a mistaken 
idea that I proposed to interfere with the 
course of justice because O’Donnell was an 





” 


But he does not hold with Marcy, Webster, 
or Seward at all, or rather Marcy, Webster, and 
Seward do not hold with him. His resolu- 
tion asked the Government to procure a_post- 
ponement of the execution of 3, foreign court, 
not because any wrong had been committed in 


| , , . . 
| the course of O’Donnell’s trial, but in order 


| to enable it 


to examine the proceedings, 


| to see whether any wrong had been com- 





mitted. In other words, the resolution asked 
the Executive to claim for itself the right to 
review the proceedings of British criminal 
courts in all cases in which the defendants 
claimed American citizenship. None of the emi- 
nent men whose authority Mr. Hewitt cites ever 
did, or, we venture to say, ever thought of 
doing, anything so preposterous. The rational 
American ground on such matters was clearly 
stated by Mr. Marcy in 1855, when he wrote : 
‘* All that we demand of Austria—and this we 
can demand as right—is that in her proceed- 
ings against American citizens for offences 
committed within her jurisdiction, she should 
give them the full and fair benefit of her sys- 
tem, and deal with them as she does with her 
own subjects, or with those of other foreign 
Powers.” ‘‘Her system” was at that time 
a despotic system, and her jurisprudence dif- 
fered widely both in substance and form 
from our own. This rule applies, therefore, 
d fortiori, to Great Britain. All that we have 
a right to ask of her with regard to the treat- 
ment of Americans accused of crimes within 
her borders, is simply all that we should permit 
her to ask, under like circumstances, of us— 
viz., a fair trial according to her laws. We 
were bound to presume that O'Donnell had 
such a trial till the contrary was shown. Mr. 
Hewitt had no reason for supposing that 
he had not had it, and has alleged none. 
The prisoner was defended by able counsel, 
who in no way impeached the procedure, and 
raised no point in arrest of judgment. What 
bothered them was what bothers the defence 
in all criminal cases—namely, the evidence. 
The only thing, in fact, which O’Donnell had 
to complain of was the jury’s having believed 
the testimony produced by the Crown. 

What Mr. Hewitt’s resolution meant, there- 
fore, if it meant anything, was that when the 
American Government did not like an English 
verdictagainst an American citizen,there ought 
to be anew trial. The notion that eminent 
lawyers, like Marcy, Seward, and Webster, 


” 


| ever put forward such a claim, or gave it any 


countenance, would hardly be worth examina- 
tion if the use of their names in connection 
with this business was not likely— by giving an 
air of seriousness to the interference of the 
House on O’Donnell’s behalf—to help the Irish 
advocates of murder and arson 1n the monstrous 
game of deception which they are practising 
on their poor countrymen. It 1s this which 
makes the whole transaction so pitiful. If Mr. 
Hewitt and his fellow-Representatives consider 
it consistent with their self-respect and their 
respect for their countrymen to get their Gov- 


' ernment to put forward ridiculous pretensions 
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in behalf of a murderer,it is bad enough, but it 
is not irremediable. They will get their de- 
serts from the sober judgment and from the 
conscience of the American people. What 
we most complain of is, that they shou!d necd 
lessly go through a performance which is 
likely to increase the power of the apostles of 
assassination over the poor Irish in the 
United States. and give a sort of respectability 
tothe truly infernal schemes by which the Irish 
cause bas, during the last three years, been dis- 
graced both at home and abroad. There are no 
worse or more cruel eremies of that cause than 
Americans who, either for their own amuse 
ment or for political gain, lead the Irish who 
give money so freely to the dynamiters to be 
lieve that the people of the United States put 
men hke Joe Brady or O'Donnell in the noble 
list in which the names of Sarsfiecld, Emmett, 
Wolfe Tone, Flood, Grattan, and O'Connell, 
Kosciuszko, Kossuth, and Mazzini are en 
rolled. . 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE MOR 
MON DIFFICULTY. 

Tue Mormon problem came up again on Fri 
day for discussion in the Senate, apropos of 
a bill introduced by Mr. Cullom, of Ilnois, 
for the reorganization of the Territory of 
Utah. Thereorganization this time is to make 
the Government consist of aGovernorand Coun 
cil of nine members, appointed by the Presi 
dent, who are to be citizens of the Territory 
How this is to overthrow the moral authority 
of the Mormon Church, which is the root of 
the whole Mormon trouble, Mr. Cullom did 
not explain. He denounced the Mormons 
vigorously, as all the orators do, but his prin 
cipal charge against them was that they dis 
liked the United States Government, and im 
ported paupers from Europe whom they 
taught to hate it too. To remedy this state ot 
things, we must, he said, take from the Mor 
mons all legislative power and put it into the 
hands of a council of nine appointed by the 
President, which would even be ‘‘an act of 
mercy to these misguided people, and would 
release them from the domination of their 
priesthood ss 

Mr. Cullom was followed by Mr. Brown, 
of Georgia, whose remarks will well repay the 
perusal of all sober-minded persons. He did 
what seems at this juncture to be very neces 
sary—and that is, remind the people of the 
United States that our organized Territories 
are, like the States, inhabited by citizens 
of the United States, and that citizens 
of the United States have to be 
erned constitutionally, as long 
Now the Cor 
stitution prescribes that no person shall be de 
prived of life, liberty, 


due process of law, or beld to answer for an 


OV 


is they are 


not in a state of armed revolt. 
or property without 


without the 
Grand Jury, or be 


infamous or capital crime 
presentment of a 
punished without a trial before a jury of 
the vicinage, or be made the victim of 
a bill of attainder or of an ez-pest facto law 
It does rot make any exception in the cas 


L 
a | 


of polygamists or bigamists, or pri 
pe ople, or pe ple who hate the United States, 
or who import foreign paupers. The pro 
visions of the United States Constitution re 
garding the punishment of crime are not, in 
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fact, intended whollv or mainly fort pre 
tection of the godly and well disposed, but of 
the ill-conditioned, obnoxious people whom 
their neighbors would like to bring to justic 
A large proportion of the white population at 
the South to-day—perhaps the bulk of its gov 


erning class—dislike the United States Gov 


ment, and teach their children to dislike 
but would any sane man now propose fot 
this reason to disfranchise them, or visit them 


with legal punishment of any kind? Proba 
bly two thirds of our Irish are as priest-ridde 
as the Mormons, and as much disposed to 
put the spiritual above the temporal power, 
and as much occupied with non American 
politics as the Mormons, and much less orderly 
and industrious ; but’ would any rational per 
son propose to cure these evils by taking the 
suffrage away from Irish Catholics 

A great deal of the talk about the Morm 
difficulty, in fact, seems to be based on an 
idea which originated we know not where 
that it is open to Congress to outlaw a wl 
community, in atime of profound peace, bx 
cause some members of it commit a particular 
offence with the connivance or approval of 
others, or because the majority of the px 
of the United States dislike their religious 
opinions or the power of their church gover: 
ment. Some have even gone so farasto think 
that the President can declare martial laws and 
send troops in order to extirpate unchastity in 
particular district. But all thisisa mischievous 
ballucination. The Mormons have done 
which entitles us under the Constitution to q 
ish them ct llectively 


known to the United States Constitution which 











evables Congress or the Executiv to inflict 
disabilities on a community 1 tha 
is armed rebellion. In time of peace w ‘ 
no right to take away one man’s vote | ise 
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The most r s ture of tl anti-Mor 
mon crus has t a ed out by Mr 
Tames W. Barclay, an English member of 
Parliament, in the Ninet h Century. He 


maintains that the hostility to the Mor- 
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the exist and try as far as in me lies to 
trac it the causes or conditions of their prev 
To do this with perfect success would 
be to account for the growth of what I have 
termed the somal movement. Of achieving such 
ess I have myself no hopes. All | hope to 
dois to call the attention of your readers to 


some few of the conditions of a noteworthy state 
f poblic 
myself to the inquiry, What are the circumstan 


pinion. I shall, for to-day, confine 


ces which have, inthe England of to-day, aroused 
among the well to do classes an unwonted and, 
as far as English history goes, unprecedented 
interest in the welfare of the poor ¢ 

Kefore lattempt an answer to this inquiry, 
let me once more impress upon your readers the 








SO 


existence of a condition of feeling which needs 
explanation, and which has not attracted all the 
attention it deserves. It is not a speculative 
view, buta matter of plain fact, that the present 
generation of Englishmen, and still more of 
Englishwomen, are influenced by a desire—in 
some cases amounting toa passion—for extending 
among the poor and the helpless the benefits and 
joys of civilized life. Any sceptic who doubts 
this should note with care many trifles which, 
just because they are trifles, are the straws 
that show which way the wind blows. Of these 
significant facts the approaching Bank holiday 
isone. Thisisanageof pressure. Teachers of all 
kinds warn us, with more or less reason, against 
over-work and against over competition. Yet 
this busy, overpressed, excited generation have 
been the first generation of Englishmen to rea 

lize the necessity of securing holidays for every 
class of worker. The Bank holidays are merely 
the largest and most obvious of the many hours 
or days of rest which the benevolence or the pub 

lic spirit of the wealthy have procured for the 
mass of the people. Any one who observes the 
habits of private families will admit that there 
has, during the last forty or fifty years, grown 
up a new feeling as to the amount of recreation 
and of holidays which ought to be provided for 
servants. Any stranger who walks through the 
streets of London or Manchester on a Satur- 
day will find, often to his considerable in- 
convenience, that the Saturday half-holiday 
is in many trades becoming a custom en 

forced by opinion with the inflexibility of 
law. But this care for the repose and recrea- 
tion of large classes is, for the present pur- 
pose, not by any means so striking a phenome 

non as the various efforts made, often in rather 
unexpected quarters, to cast some ray of happi- 
ness over the dull or miserable lot of the chil- 
dren of the city poor. The society for giving 
dinners to poor children; the proposal advocated 
in the papers of a day or two back by Mrs 

Westlake— certainly as practical and sensible a 
reformer as you can find—for providing rooms 
and amusements for infants who are necessarily 
left uncared for while their parents go out 
from home to obtain a scanty livelihood by hard 
labor, tell their own tale. 

Let no one say that benevolence has always 
existed in every Christian country. The point 
to notice is, not the existence of benevolence, 
but the form in which it exists. There have 
been good men and good women in all ages who 
have wished well to their fellows and have la- 
bored for their benefit, The proportion, indeed, 
of such persons to the whole of society has con- 
siderably varied. and is, one may suspect.a 
good deal larger now than heretofore, But 
what is really new is, that benevolence has taken 
the shape of attempts to increase not only the 
comforts but the pleasures of the poor; and, 
further. that this sympathy with the miseries 
of poverty displays itself in quarters in which 
you would in vain have sought for it in otber 
ages. Take, for example, the zeal with which the 
editor of Truth collects and spends money on 
presents of toys for children who, but for bim, 
would probably have never known more of a toy 
than can be learned by peering through the win- 
dows of a toy shop. A cynic might suggest that 
the proprietor of 7ruth only follows the fashion. 
The suggestion would be, as far as my present 
argument goes, irrelevant : fashion, like hypocri- 
sy, isa tribute to genuine feeling. But the sug 
gestion would also, in all probability, be grossly 
unjust. I have no acquaintance with Mr. Labou- 
chere ; 1 am no admirer either of his politics or 
bis paper. But I cannot see the least reason to 


suppose that a genuine pleasure in the joys of 
children, and a genuine wish to lighten up the 
lives of peor children, is not the actuating mo- 
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tive to exertions which must bring the blessings 


a 


| 


of many uncared-for little boys and girls on 
a paper which bas probably not been over- 
much blessed by any one else. Look at the mat- 
ter from whatever side you will, the presents 
made by Truth are worthy of note. That 
now dull and respectable paper, the John Bull, 
held some sixty years agoor more a position not 
uvlike that of Truth and the World. Theodore 
Hook was not, one may suppose, a personally ill- 
vatured fellow; yet does any one think it possible 
that a hunt through the files of the John Bull, 
while under his editorship, would reveal a single 
appeal for means to provide Christmas gifts for 
the children of the poor? It is surely a sign of 
the times when the editor of a society paper 
seeks to imitate Jean Valjean, and give to a 
poor child his or her first taste of the joys of 
childhood, 

The name of Victor Hugo recalls one main in- 
fluence which has contributed to produce the state 
of feeling that I have tried to indicate or de- 
scribe. If weseek for the source of the con- 
stantly increasing sympathy with the poor, we 
shall find it, toa great extent at least, in the 
general growth and development of the sym- 
pathetic sentiment throughout modern Euro- 
pean society. And this turn of feeling has been 
at once stimulated and represented by the litera- 
ture, and especially by the fiction, of the last half 
century. Here, as in other cases, the effect of a 
long course of teaching is most visible when the 
teachers have passed away, and when possibly 
modes of thought opposed to theirs are begin- 
ning to exert a new ascendency. Victor Hugo 
survives, but has not left a successor. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Trollope are now names of the past, and 
itcannot be said that the noble school of Eng- 
lish novelists is now represented by any one who 
rises above respectable mediocrity. But these 
authors and others whose names will occur to 
your readers, though differing in many respects, 
have all at bottom agreed in one point: they 
have all preached a gospel of sympathy. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that with 
George Eliot the merits and demerits of man 
and woman were judged of wholly by the one 
test, whether he or she were able to feel for the 
woes and joysof otbers. It would not be hard 
to establish that this appeal to feeling which 
characterizes the fiction, is also a chief feature 
in the theology and inthe ethics of the last half 
century. There is no author to be found who ob- 

iously desires more truly to base his moral views 
on factand on science than does Mr. Leslie 
Stephen; yet the moral impressed upon readers 
by his ‘Science of Ethics’ is the duty of sym- 
pathy, and that, as far as man is concerned, love 
is the strongest force in the universe. 

Nor can it in truth be said that the tendency 
toexalt feeling, and especially sympathetic feel- 
ing, has been opposed by any class of writers who 
have exerted wide influence. Carlyle looks, at 
one’s first giance, like the resolute assailant of 
all sentiment or sentimentality. But he de- 
nounces one kind of feeling only by giving prom- 
inence to another. He does not urge or naturally 
lead his readers to trust in reason or in know- 
ledge. He is at bottom more truly a senti- 
mentalist than George Eliot, and quite as 
truly as Dickens. In truth, the admiration of 
Dickens for Carlyle, and Carlyle’s appreciation of 
Dickens’s gifts, are something much more than 
a mere trait of literary biography. They show 
how slight was the essential difference between 
the different forms in which the sentiment of 
modern England has displayed itself. Dickens 
did Carlyle’s ‘Revolution’ into melodrama and 
dubbed it the ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ Carlyle was 
never weary of attacks on administrative rou- 
tine, which were all summed up in Dickens’s one 


expression, the ‘‘Circumlocution Office”; and 
| there is nothing in the political economy of 
‘Hard Times’ which was not concentrated by Car- 
lyle into the nickname of the “ dismal science.” 
These two eminent writers represented and in- 
tensitied two sides of what was really the current 
feeling of their age. They each, in common 
| with a score of other more or less unconscious 
fellow-workers, promoted the development of 
sympathy. Their work has lived after them, 
and one may fairly assert that the existing 
generation of men and women in England have 
a capacity for entering imaginatively into the 
| feelings of others (combined, unfortunately, witb 
| an even greater capacity for analyzing their 

own feelings) which hardly existed a bundred 
| or even fifty years ago. If any one doubts this, 
let him study Fielding or Richardson, or Scott or 
Miss Burney, or Miss Edgeworth or Miss Austen. 
If he will go candidly through the not very un- 
pleasant task, be will, I venture to say, easily 
conclude that while in genius, or even in talent, 
modern Englishmen are, to say the least, not a 
whit in advance of their fathers or grand- 
fathers, modern Englishmen have developed a 
capacity for sympathetic emotion which was 
unknown even to the most imaginative of past 
generations. My student will also perceive that 
in nothing is this new gift or capacity more 
visible than inthe altered attitude of English 
society toward the poor. The side of modern 
feeling, in short, is one phase or exhibition of a 
general mode of sentiment. 

Another, though subordinate, cause of the 
widespread belief that all members of the com- 
munity have a moral right to share in the 
material comforts of life, isto be found in the 
character of modern theological and religious 
teaching. It is easy to understand how it hap- 
pens that many persons of education consider 
this to be an age of theological scepticism; but 
whoever looks facts in the face will, I am con- 
vinced, come to the conclusion that, whatever 
may be the ultimate issue of the long battle, of 
which no one living will see the end, be- 
| tween orthodoxy and scepticism, modern 
Englishmen are, in matter of fact, deeply influ- 
enced by religious and theological ideas. Now, 
| nothing is more clear than that English theo- 
logy has in one respect undergone a change or 
transformation. There probably is no clergy- 
man or minister of any school who, whatever 
his beliefs as to the next world, does not attach 
amoral importance to the material conditions 
of life in this world which had hardly press- 
| ed itself upon the minds of the religious 
| teachers who, at the end of the last, or the be- 
| ginning of this century, moulded the moral as- 
| pirations of Englisbmen. There has been a great 
| deal of exaggeration in tbe charge of “other- 
| worldliness ” brought againstmen whose highest 
i 





| thoughts and strongest feelings were centred on 
| the prospects of man in the next world. We skvuld 
| never, in common justice, forget that in England 
plans of practical benevolence or of extended 
philanthropy were forced upon the world mainly 
by men who were thought, by themselves and 
others, to be wholly occupied in saving men 
from ruin in the next world. But it cannot be 
doubted, nor is it in any way to the discredit of 
religious teachers, that the theological leaders of 
past generations did not look upon life in this 
world in the same light as do their modern repre- 
sentatives. To ‘‘ speak as dying unto dying men” 
may have been a fair description of preachers who, 
even when trying to amend what was wrong in 
this life, were oppressed with tHe one thought, 
that their hearers must at all costs be saved from 
eternal perdition. It certainly is nota fair de- 
scription of even the most orthodox among mod- 
| ern English theologians. The world has changed . 
' knowledge bas advanced, and theology has 
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changed also. This fact is important. When 
clergymen are occupied with filling the ranks 
of the Blue Ribbon Army, and with other 
schemes of practical improvement, it is 
impossible that their teaching should not stimu- 
late their hearers to go and do likewise. To this 
must be added the weighty consideration that 
sceptics or agnostics constantly claim, and no 
doubt with truth, to share in tse benevolence, 
the charity, and the so-called enthusiasm of bu 
manity originally aroused by religious or theolo- 
gical doctrines. By a strange, though perfectly 
natural, turn of opinion, men who disagree on 
what appear to each of them vital questions of 
theological or anti-theological belief, tind that 
they can act and feel together when engaged in 
works of practical benevolence. The secularist 
who holds that men must make the best of the 
only life they will ever have, and the orthodox 
clergyman who believes that to spend life well 
and virtuously on earth is the best way of pre 
paring for lifein another world, are each im- 
pelled to aid every scheme for improving the 
dwellings of workmen or for increasing the in 


nocent pleasures of the poor. 


The spread of democratic institutions, and 
notably the extension of the franchise, have been 
one undoubted cause of the interest taken by 
all classes of Englishmen in the condition of the 
people. But it would be a mistake to attribute 
too great an influence over opinion in England 
to any merely political arrangements. Consti 
tutional changes have their importance—an im- 
portance which some writers and thinkers de- 
cidedly overrate; but, after all, the institutions 
of acountry are on the whole the effect rather 
than the cause of the sentiments or opinions 
which prevail there. This certainly is so in 
England; it is far more true to say that 
the Con-titution is becoming democratic because 
Englishmen of ail classes are keenly alive 
to the rights and claims of the people, than that 
modern Englishmen wish to improve the condi 
tion of the peopie because the Constitution is 
democratic. The ten-pound householders and 
their leaders might, I am convinced, have re 
sisted the agitation for Parliamentary reform in 
1867 if their own sentiments had not become 
democratic. Even as it is, an impartial observer 
may doubt whether the political power of the 
working classes is now, or will be when house 
hold suffrage prevails throughout the country, 
nearly as great as it would appear to any 
one who studied only Acts of Parliament 
or electoral statistics. The advance of demo- 
cracy tells on English life mainly by its indirect 
effects. Classes whose voice cannot be heard are 
neglected not because they are disliked or be- 
cause any one wishes to oppress them, but be 
cause their existence is forgotten. When the 
mass of the people havé votes, the rich and well 
to-do begin to realize that the }* ople exist: and 
in modern England to know that a class exists 
is with many among the rich (for reasons I have 
already explained) a sufficient reason for sym 
pathizing with their sufferings, and for wishing 
to remove them. A. V. Dicey. 


[IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
DUBLIN, December 29, 18% 

THE local government of Ireland, which now 
claims our attention, is a wide and compl 
cated subject. It can be treated in but a 
cursory manner within the limits of this let 
ter. The fullest and best information tbere 
upon will be found in a work entitled * Local 
Government and Taxation inthe United King 
dom,’ one of the Cobden Club Series for 1882. 
The County, the Poor-law Union, and the Town 
are the chief Irish administrative areas. It 
must be clearly borne in mind that the contro! 











of the police, education, and other similar 
portant matters is centred in Dublin Castle 
independently of Irish representative bodies 
and that the Castle regulates, more or less, suc 
functions as remain to them. 

Ireland is divided into thirty-two coun 
ties, and these again into 325 baronies. The 
baronies — older divisions, I believe, than 
the counties—are of irregular areas, aud 
vary in number from twenty-three in the 
County of Cork toftive in the County of Lei 
trim. The principal local authority in the 
county is the Grand Jury. It is appointed tx 
fore spring and summer assizes by the Higt 
Sherif, who bas been nominated by the Lord Li 
tenant, from a list prepared by previous judges 
of assize. The Grand Jury consist of twenty 
three gentlemen. The Sheriff is bound to choose 
from every barony a resident £50 freeholder or 


£100 leaseholder. He then completes the re 
quired number, at his discretion, from the 4 

freeholders and 4100 Jeaseholders of the 
county. In most of the counties, the number 
of baronies being under twenty-three, be bas 
a wide discretion in selecting the majority 


Regard is had principally to wealth or sta 





Baronial presentment sessions play a sub 
ordinate pert in the administration. Every 
magistrate in the county is entitled to at 
tend and take part in the proceedings of these 
baronial sessions; but itis not etujuette or “go 
form” for any but the magistrates of the baron) 
todos », W ith them sit six or eight “ass i te 

ss-payers,” chosen by the magistrates at the 
previous assizes froma list of the bighest-rate 
cess-payers of the barony. One associated cess 


paver is sent forward from each barony to sit 


with the county Grand Jury. The method of 
choice is tortuous, the ballot takes pla 

day of sessions, and as the farmers are lt 
disposed to travel far on tl ha 
of success in a ballot which would only g 
them a nominal part in the affairs of ¢t 
county, the justices, usually men of leisure, bay 


the whole business practically in tl 











is. 
The personnel of the Grand Jury is 
to considerable change each assize It bas 
power when out of session, Conscientious 
consideration of tb affairs of tl 
s out of the question, crowded as it must 
into a few | rs twi avearatt spring 
summer assizes There sre eight ths 
between the sumr und Xt spripg assizves 
Sor t ays of the vear the pa theers ha 
the affairs of the « tv practi \ ler r 
plete contr I i to be s 

ebecks I ase of g v—t reaking 
down of a bridge, the lik any tw s 
in order work to be dor Cess-pavers al 
allowed right of ap; but tl ce has t 
the special knowledge nor thet Wisely t 
1 le in such matters 

It will be r i the part which t 
18 s—practically chosen by the W 
plas s&s system, Tt r is fT suggest [ 
peculation tit isinevitable that ti terests 
f the many w psy the taxes ss) st j 
neglected for the interests of the few, Thank 
to the influer f publ pinion and the press 
there a fewerevils t pla f in this re 
St t than there sed to be 

Tnis extraordinary system of Irish count 
government is one of the scandals of Irish ad 

nistration. Its injustice and evils have been 
acknowledged for the past forty vears. For the 


past twenty sears Liberal and Conservative 





governments alike have beld out hopes of radi- 
eal reform. That the over-charged Imperial 
ent has never had time to grapple with 

nd attend to it, isa strong argument in favor 
of some kind of Irish assembly for the regula- 
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ut-door relief has increased from £5,500. in 
s), to LIS in ISS2. The average numbe: 
f persons in receipt of out-door relief rose from 
¥M) in IS74 to 61,000 in TSS] It has fallen this 
vear to SU000, There is something ominous in 


these figures. Ireland has fewer paupers in pro 
portion to population than England. Taking an 
average of five years ending ISSO, while in Eng 
land and Wales one person out of every thirty- 
four of the population was in receipt of poor re- 
lief, in Ireland the proportion was one out of every 
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fifty four. But in this respect we are going 
down bill. Eight or ten years ago the propor- 


England, one in twenty nine; Ire- 
land, one in sixty-seven. Tbe change bere is 
largely due to the increase of out-door relief. 
Poor relief costs the people of England seven 
shillings per head of the population; it costs us 
four shillings per head. In 1876 the figures were 
six shillings, and three shillings and fourpence 


tions were : 


respec tively, 

Tbe cities and towns in Ireland are under the 
charge of Elective Corporations or Town Coun- 
cils. Their powers are, as 1 bave already inti- 
mated, much restricted as compared with the 
powers vested in similar bodies in Great Britain. 
So long as the police are free from the control 
of the municipality, it is found impossible to 
depend upon their vigilance and effective- 
ness in enforcing the rules and regulations of 
The Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin has no more immediate control over the 
police of the city than an American visitor 
The expenditure of the city and town 
£770,000, It 1s here, as 


the municipality. 


has. 
authorities in 1879 was 
perhaps everywhere else, steadily rising. In 
1870 it wasonly £556,000. The expenditure 
in Dublin is £328,000, or twenty-six shillings per 
head of the population. Tbe Dublin debt is 
about £1,000,000, £750,000 of which was spent on 
The total 
amount to 


supply. 
towns 


securing a splendid water 
debts of the Lrish 
£2 524 000, 

It is not the 
minor local-government organizations—lunatic 
asylums, Harbor Boards, Drainage Boards, In- 
land Navigation Boards, and the like. The 
members of these boards are to a considerable 
extent nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Their powers are limited and supervised. The 
Dublin Port and Docks Board, for instance, 
which has within the past sixteen years raised 
the port of Dublin from being of minor impor- 
tance to that of almost a first-class port, with 
twenty-four feet at low water, and whicb has 
more than doubled the tonnage of the port 
within that period, is empowered to appoint 
some dozen police constables with jurisdiction 
on the quays. The selection of of these 
men has to be submitted to and approved by the 
Lord Lieutenant: ard a pension of even 2s, 6d. a 


cities and 


necessary here to enter into 


ech 


week to an employee must be sanctioned by bim. 

A review of the Irish franchise and local gov- 
ernment shows how very little direct power an 
Irish citizen has over the institutions among 
which he lives. If he possess the necessary 
qualifications, and have passed the ordeals of 
registration, he may vote for one or two mem- 
bers of Parliament every three or four years— 
for a city or county coroner once in-a lifetime; 
for poor-law guardians every year; if resident 
in a city or town, for town counsellors each year. 
These are practically all the votes he can rast. 
If a wealthy man, he may, in a port like Dublin, 
have a vote for representatives to a barbor 
board, One of your election tickets is bere a 
scrap book curiosity. 

The general character of almost all the Trish 
representative bodies bas, under the influence 
of political events and tendencies, greatly al- 
tered of late years, wherever Catholics and Na- 
tionalists are in the majority. ‘‘ Suspects” are 
now in the majority, and occupy the most in- 
fluential positions on many Town Councils and 
Boards of Guardians. It remains to be seen 
whether they are upon the whole less devoted 
to the honest and sympathetic discharge of 
their than the former class of repre- 
sentatives. A great outcry raised 
at the change in the constitution of the Dub- 
lin corporation ; but certainly its management 
of affairs is much better than im the old 
times, when ‘‘respectability” was all-power- 


duties 


bas been 
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ful. The publicans 
in the representative bodies is to be deplored; 
they compose nearly one-third of our corpora- 


number of bar. keepers) 


tion. But if others will not, as they might, 
come forward to represent the people, tbe 
publicans cannot be blamed for doing so. 


This state of things cannot continue. The 


prognostication that the present class of 
representatives would be Jess sympathetic 
toward the poor, and less inclined to 


tax themselves for their benefit, than were the 
higher 
in society, has so far been shown to be 
Interesting statistics have 


former representatives drawn from a 
rank 
without foundation 
lately been published as to the extent to which 
bas been used the recently acquired power of 
imposing burdens upon the rates for the erection 
of better houses for the working classes. These 
statistics show that precisely in proportion as 
the various Unions are m sympathy with the 
people, although not directly elected by them, 
these burdens are readily—sometimes too readi- 
ly—undertaken. 

The Castle control over our local representa- 
tive assemblies has some advantages which I 
trust may be continued under whatever Irish 
control eventually supersedes it. There is a 
perfect system of audit of accounts of local 
bodies, and malversation of public money is al- 
most impossible. Everything must be bought 
under contracts which are publicly advertised 
for. 

The discussions of the Town 
Boards of Guardians cannot be kept free from 
politics, which upon occasions interfere with 
the progress of business. 
for some central Irish 
that its establishment would leave an opening 
for the discussion of public questions, a:.d would 
tend to eliminate their consideration from coun- 
ty and city affairs. 

The Imperial Government 
£2,400,000 per annum toward the local expendi- 
ture of 5,200,000 Irishmen—medical officers, 
£73,000; pauper lunatics, £82,000; prisons and 
reformatories, £221,000; prosecutions and law 
costs, £87,000 (much more than this at present): 


£571,000, 


Councils and 


One of the necessities 
representative body is 


contributes some 


police, £1,295,000; education, and so 
op. ‘the cost of the ‘‘extra police,” the 
Lord Lieutenant has the power to send to any part 
of Irelaud, isa direct and often a heavy charge 
upon the district. These large contributions 
toward Irish local expenses are, unconsciously 
perhaps, part of a system of bribery to 
make the Irish people content under the 
present system—local burdens paid, loans for 
the improvement of land and for public works, 
for glebe houses and for schools, at low rates ; 
an unnecessary number of judicial and legal 
offices. No one who desires the true strengthen 
ing and elevation of a people can wish for a 
continuance of such a system: but I sometimes 
wonder whether, when the real facts of the case, 
the real responsibilities necessitated by a change 
to a better system, are realized by the Irish peo 
ple, they will rise to the occasion, and not pre- 
fer the flesh-pots of irresponsibility to the cares 
and obligations of local self-government. I 
cannot find that much more than £2,9()1,000 
is contributed to the local burdens of 26,000,000 
Englishmen. It is, therefore, evident that the 
first effect of Home Rule would be the increase 
of the direct fiscal burdens of the Irish people. 
Imperial taxation is in the main indirect. A 
moiety is derived from taxes on intoxicants and 
tobacco, which are not life. 
Local taxation is paid in hard cash. 

Searching in vain for facts as to the amount of 
imperial contributions toward Scotch local ex- 
penses, in an essay by a Scotchman upon local 
government in his county I read the following 
paragraph: 


vw hich 


necessaries of 
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‘* People who have had experience of local busi- 
ness, and are in the habit of discharging respon- 
sible duties to their fellow men, are calculated 
to take a more sympathetic and enlightened view 
of national affairs than they might otberwise be 
able or inclined to do, Trust of this nature serves 
to deepen one’s interest in the country and its 
business, and affords opportunity for the culti- 


vation and development of faculties which 
otherwise might be latent, and often prove 
of yreat service in the administration of 


national affairs. Equally emphatic is the feeling 
in Scotland against the removal of much mora 
of the local burdens to the national purse. This, 
in my bumble opinion, illustrates the good sense 
of the people. Those who advocate the transfer- 
ence of one tax after another from local to 
national resources, seem to labor under the be- 
lief that by such a change they will obtain relief 
to their pockets corresponding to the amount of 
the taxation handed over, That, however, is a 
delusion.” 

I wish we could be sure of the prevalence in 
Ireland of such enlightened sentiments regarding 
the incidence of local burdens. D. B. 


=—=2—— == 


SCHERER ON DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


—Il. 
PARIS, December 11. 

M. SCHERER has shown the influence of the 
electoral interests to be the prevailing influence 
inthecountry. And these electoral interests can 
hardly be considered as general interests; as 
happens in countries where two opposite parties 
are strongly organized, they are narrow and 
personal, Some of the examples be gives must 
be cited. “Is it true,” he asks, ‘‘ that with uni- 
versal suffrage and all its weight upon the depu- 
ty, a war—the most just and necessary war— 
Has the reduction of 
the military service to three years, which peo- 
ple speak of introducing in France, the interest 
of the army for its object, or the interest of the 
elector in the abolition of taxes” The law on 
the magistracy, which has momentarily sus- 
pended the irremovability of the judges, was 
also dictated to Parliament by electoral inte- 
rests. In vain did the Government attempt to 
seize this opportunity to diminish a certain 
pumber of the courts; it is obvious that the 
number of these courts and the number of 
are quite out of pro- 
portion to the needs of justice. ‘* Those,” 
M. Scherer, ‘‘who bad this very simple idea 
bad forgotten that they had to deal with the 
deputies of the arrondissements, and that these 
deputies would upset ten governments rather 
than subordinate to the public good considera- 
tions of local advantage and of personal inte- 
rests.” The obnoxious judges have been re- 
moved, but the useless courts and judges have 
been carefully preserved. The electoral inte- 
rests have also imposed, on the state first and 
afterwards on the great railway companies, the 
number of small 


has become impossible ? 


the judges in each court 


says 


construction of an immense 
railway lines, which are at the same time very 
costly and, for the present at least, very use- 
The first thing a deputy promises to his 
arrondissement is anew railway. The 
plan of public works of M. de Freycinet, who 
had merely adopted all the lines promised by 
all the deputies, has been a lamentable failure. 
The state began to construct these new lines and 
to work them, but after a while it was proved 
that the state was entirely unfit for such an en- 
Negotiations were opened with the 


less, 


famous 


terprise. 
existing companies, but they were opened too 
late, and they have ended in agreements which 
will saddle a very heavy burden upon the bud- 
get for years to come. 

The electoral interests have been so exacting, 
so selfish, so unscrupulous, that the financial 
situation of France, which, a few years ago, was 
shown with an air of triumph to the whole 
world, has now become a serious subject of 
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alarm. Every deputy wants to grab something 
from the budget. ‘‘ Apparently,” wrote Léon 
Say some time ago, ‘‘the problem which many 
deputies wish to solve is this: How shall we 
make our departments, ourcommunes, even our 
electors, live at the expense of the state?” 
And he added: ‘It is singular to see the nation 
send to the seat of government agents of incite- 
ment to expenditure.” Public opinion cannot 
yet understand that to incite expenditure is to 
force an increase of taxation. The life of a min- 
ister is a continual struggle against thousands 
of placemen, bundreds of senators and deputies. 
A humorous deputy has lately given an account 
of his own life. An elector writes to ask him to 
procure a nurse for his new-born child; another 
tells him the symptoms of his malady, and begs 
him to consult a great doctor of the capital; 
hundreds of them ask for tobacco licenses; many 
deputies are obliged to pay secretaries in order 
to answer all the letters addressed to them, 
for the elector will at least have a letter from 
“this” deputy. The République Francaise, in 
its number of the 12th of April, 1882, cites a letter 
of an elector who asks his deputy for a silver 
watch, ‘‘as a token of his noble and benevolent 
person.” Itis needless to say that the senator 
or deputy must send his photograph to a num 
ber of bis constituents. 

What are the tendencies of a government 
founded on universal suffrage, unbridled, abso 
lutely free and untrammelled/ The people in 
such a democracy are always led, but the lead 
ers can only lead by obeying and understanding 
the most profound and persistent popular in 
stincts. We therefore, ask 
What are these instincts ? The verdict of Sche 
rer on this point is severe. In his opinion, de- 
mocracy can only appreciate materia! work. 
It looks upon those who use the pen, the word, 
the weapons of the intellect, as privileged be- 
It can only appreciate mediocrity, to 
which it is condemned. It has the passion of 
simple and absolute ideas, which are sterile 
ideas. It does not feel the necessity of time, of 
reflection, of custom, of duration: it cannot un- 
derstand that anything should interpose itself 
between its desire and the satisfaction of it—be- 
tween a decision and its effects. It is, in this 
respect, childish, feminine, irrational. It is 
essentially antagonistic to liberty, because lib- 
erty supposes the free development of inequali- 
ties, and democracy abbors all inequalities. It 
tends to deprive the executive power of all force 
and all initiative, 

‘*T will never cease to repeat it,” says Scherer, 
“if the sovereignty of the people does not suc- 
ceed in finding a basis of authority: if it does 
not derive from itself a force of resistance and 
& government capable of governing: if democ 
racy, in other words,does not succeed in limiting 
itself, it iscondemned to disorder. And, as so- 
ciety does not long support disorder, democracy 
is condemned to accept the first saviour who 
presents himself.” Scherer goes so far as to 
adopt the opinion expressed by Macaulay in 
1837, in a letter addressed to a biograpber of 
Jefferson: he thinks, like the great English his 
torian, that the mposed of men 
who have to gain their daily bread by bard 
labor, and who are occupied chiefly with the 
hard conditions of life, are not fit to take care of 
the general interests of a country and to solve 
economical problems. So far, the dark pro 
phecies of Macaulay have not been accomplished; 
but we must never forget that the American Re- 
public has found in its Constitution, in its Fed- 
eral principle, in the absence of any powerful 
centralization or bureaucracy, those forces of 
resistance which counteract the blind force of 
democracy. Iwill also add that America, ow- 
ing tothese conditions, has not, as yet, shown 
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is making great progress in and tinds 
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application. In Scherer’s 
form of 
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some shape or other. He 


opinion, a democratic republic tends 


inevitably fortunes, and is 


condemned to atrial of 


communism 
loes not believe, how 
ever, that the laws which regulate labor and 


can be 





property changed, ds socialism car 


never be anything but a colossal and unfor 


tunate experiment. If democracy abandoned 
itself to its 
this: ** To hinder the inte! 
asserting itself, for fear of its 


instincts, its programme would tx 
le 


etual capacity fr 

ascendency ; not 
only to strike at acquired wealth, but 
it impossible to reacquire wealth, for fear of its 
power; to establish the uniformity of social: 
ditions, to the protit of the 


fer ble, the med 


the vicious, and consequently to tbe det: t 
of force, intelligence, and morality {If this 
really be so, it becomes imperative for den 
racy to vanquish its low instincts, as it ts 
perative for the individual map to control his 
passions. Wecannot arrest the current of 
mocracy ; we may hope to regulate it Wi 
must find in democratic institutions some cu 
rantees against the ignorar and tl pa 
tience of majorities These guarantees are well 


known: they are the division of powers, repest 
ed deliberations for all in 
trol of a Higher Chamber in which others 
elements than mere pnumlx 
I should be disposed to 
lic, the independence 
constitution of a Cabinet more directly n 
nected with the responsible President than witl 
the Chambers themselves, 

















Democracy ils ive as regard for 
the highest culture as for the education of the 
people. As Scherer savs 
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ble. The discoveries of science may even tend 
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artificial life to those who would naturally have 
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it the best guide-book I have ever seen, hay 
ing used Murray's, Baedeker’s, Black's, and 
some French books. I was most impres-ed 

the coast scenery from Gibraltar to Malaga, 


going by boat, and the scenery around Melaga 
is the finest I 


article of yours on a 


ofa recent 
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into French, and your remarks on the popularity 
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thing that drew my attention, under alow, dark 
arcade on the Square at Pampelona, was aset of 


books, 1$mo, which looked old enough to be 
Loyola’s copy of ‘ The Lives of the Saints,’ but 


which proved to be a translation of Scott. They 
were the only books in this curiosity shop. At 
Seville I found an English edition of Cooper, as 
There is scarely a townin 


well as translations, 


any of the Latin ccuntries of Europe in which 


odd volumes of Scott and Cooper cannot be 
found. The best description of the bull-fights 
isthat by Th. Gautier in his *‘ Voyage en Es- 


pagne,’ Such, at least, was my conclusion after 
reading all the descriptions I could find at Mu- 


die’s, and after having seen the bull-fights in 


honor of the Queen of Spain, when she was 
found to be *‘ en estado interesante.” A. 
January %, 1884 

THE MORMON PROBLEM, 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The United States Government having 
unsuccessfully tried every possible form of legal 
enactment to suppress Mormonism, please permit 
me to suggest that it would be well toadupt a tho- 
rough change of tactics, Petty persecution has 
never been successful; and, upless the Federal 
Government is prepared to kill the Mormons 
outright, it woula be wise to refrain from irri- 
tating legislation. The Mormon women do not 
seem to feel oppressed; they will not avail them- 
selves of the laws passed for their relief, and 
they appear to be satisfied with their lot, which 
is, perhaps, better than w hat most of them are 
accustomed to in Europe. 

I would suggest that Government 
tablish milliners’ shops throughout the Territory 
of Utah, where dresses could be cut and fitted 
ata moderate price to commence with. After 
the milliners get hold they may be left to them- 
Bonnets, and not bayonets, are the true 
persuasives for women. French milliners 1n all 
the small towns, and the latest fashions in the 


should es- 


+ 


selves, 


windows, would appeal to the weak side of the 
heart French boots are very elo- 
t the lower terminations of Bishop 


feminine 
quent. Le 
A’s latest acquisition be once clothed in elegant 
“‘hottines,” and the venerable saint’s purse will 
begin to feel the coming All his ten 
der spouses will demand boots and bonnets, or 
wretchedness to the law for 


change. 


else turn in utfer 


relief from marital injustice and oppression, 
Then, of course, Eld-r B and Apostle C will 
have to follow suit. If the Congress were not 


composed entirely of the stupider sex, this me 


thod would have been thought of long ago. 
What do women care for laws? They do not 
take the trouble to read them. They bave as 


much respect for statutes as a New York belle 
returning fre Paris h: for revenue laws. 
Many of us inthe East bave to abstain from 
eve - one wife because of the expense of dressing 


is 


m 





ber. It is in the atrocious plainness of their 
wives’ dress that the Mormon men have the 
pull on us, Cannot some of our milliners be 


sent out West to equalize matters a little, so 
bave one wife at least? If 
lers once get into a struggle 


that we all might 
these M 
with the milliners, they will begin to economize, 
{f wife after wife, just as a man stops 
his periosivals in hard times. Thereis the true 
for A few women dele- 
gates—Congre would have seen it long 
A CONSTANT READER, 
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, January 8, 1534 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION; 
Sir: Those of our religious teachers who are 
in favor of resorting to the army as a means of 








were hardly considerable enough, either in num- 
bers or influence, to justify the few references 
to their sayings and doings to be found in the 
columns of the Nation, But that sentiments of 
violence toward our polygamous population are 
not confined toa few eccentric and irresponsi- 
ble guardians of public morality, the following 
facts may serve to show. 

In the Christliche Apologetik, the official organ 
of American German Methodism, of the date of 
December 31, there is a report of the proceedings 
of a District Conference of German Methodist 
Ministers, held a few weeks previously in Le 
Sueur, Minnesota. Among the questions dis- 
cussed at this Conference was that of the ‘* Du- 
ties of Christian Citizenship.” The leading 
speaker upon this theme said, with the apparent 
approval of his reverend auditors: 

‘Dieser ist ein eiterndes Geschwiir auf dem 
Riicken dieser Nation, das wir mit dem 
Schwerte abhauen, und mit Pulver ausbrennen 
sollten.” 

That any of our German brethren should re- 
tain the sword as an agency of moral reform, is 
all the more remarkable when it is considered 
how the average German-American insists on 
his right to follow social customs palpably at 
variance with the genius of the land of his adop- 
tion, Gro. M, FORTUNE. 
VIRDEN, ILL., January 6, 1884. 


THE STUDY OF DIALECTIC GREEK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Had those who teach Greek the same 
end in view as that proposed by teachers of the 
modern languages, viz., the attainment by their 
pupils of a ready use of the spoken tongue, and 
were the spoken tongue to be acquired the 
classical Greek, there would be no objection 
to the change “E. M.S.” proposes in methods 
of instruction. Conversely, if a teacher of Ger 
man aimed at making his pupil familiar with 
the literature alone, there is no doubt but that, 
after allowing him to browse about in the fields 
of the modern literature for a time, he would 
then turn him back to the old literary remains 
of earlier times, and set him to reading the 
‘Nibelungenlied’ (the example used by your 
correspondent). Nor would the learner find 
much difficulty in this new field. Your corre- 
spondent has doubtless found out for himself 
that, after becoming familiar with modern high 
German, he found no more difficulty in reading 
the ‘ Nibelungen’ than in reading Chaucer. 
may assume the same for Greek. Given a fa- 
mitiarity with the classic tongue, the added 
trouble of learning Homeric forms is slight. 
One day would suffice a bright boy, at home 
in classical Greek, for learning all the diver- 
gent grammatical forms found in Homer. As 
to the vocabulary, the number of new words 
is not under any circumstances very large. In 
reading Demosthenes after Plato he finds as 
many new words as in older literature, and 
words he will meet with as rarely in subse- 
quent reading. If one can read classical Greek 
at sight, he can read Homer with little extra 
labor. 

The dialects of the classical period are,further, 
not so divergent as ‘‘E. M.S.” appears to as 
sume, for though Meyer claims more than two 
dozen Greek dialects, these are, of course, 
mainly known from inscriptions, affecting the 
literature but little. The works composed in 
dialects differing from Attic Greek, e. g., Hero- 
dotus, are not so widely divergent from the latter 
that their peculiarities cause the student any 
great effort, and the vocabulary differs but 
little. It is, I think, for this reason a mistake to 
compare the Greek with the German dialects, 


solving the Mormon problem I had supposed ' One who reads Goethe without a dictionary 
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would find himself at sea were he to read a page 
of the works of Reuter, and this not from di- 
vergence of forms alone, but from the enormous 
mass of new words. On the other hand, he who 
has learned the few comprehensive changes de- 
manded by the dialect of Herodotus from the 
Attic forms, finds that, by cbanging accord- 
ing to a few simple rules, the words as they 
stand in Herodotus become what he knows them 
in Attic. The added vocabulary is a mere no- 
thing. 

The answer to “E. M.S.’s” question is then 
two-fold: we do not teach Greek as we do German, 
first, because we do not teach them with the same 
eud in view; second, because there is no paral- 
lel between the importance played by dialectic 
variation in German and that in Greek. It 
would require less time to teach the student all 
the regular variations from the ‘ classical” 
(Attic) model found in Dorie and Ionian 
Greek than it would to give him an un- 
derstanding of the peculiarities of one German 
dialect. A good scholar in Attic Greek could 
translate an idyl of Theocritus with five minutes’ 
explanation of forms hitherto unknown to bim. 
It would take more time than that for a well- 
informed student of German to get the cue 


whereby to translate such ordinary dialect as 
is found in Swabian songs, to say nothing of 
E. W. H. 


the prose literaturein such dialects. 
NeW YorK, January 12, 1854. 
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B. Lippincott & Co. bave in press ‘ Early 
Church History, to the Death of Constantine,’ 
compiled by the late Edward Backhouse, and 
edited and enlarged by Charles Tylor. 

The Critic and Good Literature have effected 
a consolidation of titles and property. Their 
distinctive contents, too—original and eclectic— 
will be found combined in the new issue bearing 
the joint name. 

The Auk is the designation of the quarterly 
journal of ornithology which, from the present 
month, continues and succeeds the Bulletin of 
the Nuttall Club, as the organ of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Mr, J. A. Allen will 
edit it, with tbe assistance of Dr. Coues and 
Messrs. Brewster and Chamberlain. The pub- 
lishers will be Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Extraordinary inducements are offered to 
readers of the Higher Republic, the self-styled 
“organ of the literary sovieties and of the Cul- 
ture League of America” (New York), which 
promises during the coming year to give “ sub- 
stantial condensations of thirty great world- 
books, including six novels.” 

The same cannot be said of the latest in the 
‘American Heir” series of pamphlets—‘ Genea- 
logical and Historical Record of the Carpenter 
Family . Including a full, complete, and re- 
liable history of the Carpenter Estate in England’ 
(New York: James Usher). Mr. Usher con- 
cludes a very amusing and discursive account of 
his researches in the mother country by frankly 
reporting to the Carpenter Fund Association 
that ‘“‘it may now be definitely taken as a fixed 
fact that the so-called ‘ Carpenter Estate’ does 
not exist, except in the fiction of tradition and 
the hopes of expectant recipients,” 

A complete edition of the poetical works of A. 
C. Swinburne (New York: John D. Williams) 
furnishes solid evidence of the productiveness 
of this writer, as it fills a volume of no less than 
730 pages of rather fine type. 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe has added “Titus Androni- 
cus” to the edition of Shakspere’s plays which 
he publishes through Harper & Bros. The evi- 
dence for and against the traditional authorship 
is presented at some length in his preface, 
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Special List No. 1 of the Cornell University 
Library is a reprint from that periodical of 
the classified catalogue of works composing the 
Kelly Mathematical Collection, It fills nearly 
eighty pages in double columns, exclusive of 
the index. 

The new edition of the ‘Hand-Book for Read 
ers,’ of the Boston Public Library, possesses & 
more than local value; witness the lists of 
indexes to periodicals, of the periodicals accessi 
ble througb Poole’s Index, and of cyclopedias, 
and even the account of the several collections in 
the library. 

Mr. Foster’s Monthly Reference Lists (New 
York: F.W. Leypoidt), for December, completes 
the third volume with an index, and with two 
fresh topics—‘* The Northwest” and ‘* Philosophy 
in America.” Mr. Foster gives votice that the 
task bas now become burdensome to bim, and 
that he cannot perform it after the close of the 
present year; by which time we hope that the 
important series of references on the Federal ad- 
ministrations will bave been completed, and a 
competent successor to Mr. Foster found. 

A suggestive paper on the ** Disadvantages of 
the Upright Position ’—or proofs of tbe evolu- 
tion of man from the quadrupeds in the ar 
rangement of the valves of the circulatory 
system—by Dr. S. V. Clevenger, stands first in 
the American Naturalist for January. The 
foot-note which the author appends to it is also 
valuable as a contribution to the bistory of the 
higher education in this country. It appears 
that the reading of this pauper before the Chicago 
University Club last year cost Dr. Clevenger au 
appointment to tbe chair of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology in that University, of 
which the President is a Baptist clergyman. 

The sixth volume of the new ‘ Brockhaus’ 
Conversations-Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. 
Schmidt) is concluded with parts S4-0, at 
the title Forckenbeck. This is one of the more 
barren encyclopedic tracts, and gives occasion 
for few elaborate articles. Military matters, 
from fencivg to fortifications and tactics, are 
well looked after, and much space is devoted to 
fire insurance, with the aid of statistical tables. 
The three chief biographies, quantitatively, are 
those of Paul Falk, the famous author of the now 
low-falien May laws; Farragut, of whom the 
appreciation is very bearty;and Fichte. Flo 
rence is one of the longest geographical articles. 
The plates deal with national flags, fortifications, 
ferns, fish, carnivorous plants, and various ma- 
chines. The maps represent Europe physically, 
historically, and ethnographically. 

Insects still occupy the current issues (parts 
105--112) of ‘Brehm’s Thierleben’ (Westermann). 
Some of the colored plates are very effective, as 
for instance that representing the march of the 
army worm, the mounds of the termites, ete. 

The same house sends us Science et Nuture, a 
new journal begun to be issued in Paris last 
month, and embracing in its double title the 
American and English scientific weeklies. The 
first number commends itself at once to Ameri- 
cans by a description of the ‘‘redskins” (Omabas 
at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, the illustration 
accompanying whicb, however, is not a favor- 
able (hough it may be a fair) sample of 
French etbnographical representation. The sec 
ond number opens with a paper on Krakatoa, 
the illustration here being well engraved from 
a photograph. Other articles show the freshness 
of this ‘‘international review,” as Paul Lévy’s 
report on the present state of the Panama Canal, 
with an authentic view of the depot of Empera- 
dor;and D. Napoli’s account of the lightning 
Eastern Express to Constantinople, equipped 
with “ wagon-lits” (sleeping-cars), The con 
tents consist chiefly of signed articles, the edito 
rial hand appearing only in scientific summaries 


and book notices, a chronique, etc. The decidedly 
popular character of this journal is shown in its 
admitting scientific games and plays. 

Inthe month of July last, a conference was 
held in London of the managers of hospitals. It 
is well known that many of the great hospitals 
of the metropolis are based upon very ancient 
foundations, and that usages exist in their ad 
winistration which might well be changed. The 
object of this conference was tourgeupon the Gov 
ernment the appointment of a Royal Commis 
sion of Inquiry, ‘to obtain reliable data upon 
which reforms should be based and to make re 


commendations.” Fourteen papers were present 
ed to the meeting, and areport upon them and of 
the discussions which they evoked has just been 
distributed. Much of this matter is, of course, 
local, but some of the points taken up are of in 
terest in this country, especiaily these: on tl 

best forms of administration in an hospital: on 


the relations of professional and lay authority 





on the relations of hospitals to medical schools: 


such as those late 


on ** Provident Dispensaries 
lv established by Sir Charles Trevelyan and } 

co-workers), and on convalescent institutions 
Among those who contributed to these discussions 
the names are found of B. B. Rawlings, J. 8. Bris 
towe, Timothv Holmes, Henry C. Burdett, 
Thomas Blair, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir T. F 
Buxton, Francis S. Powell, and many others 


well known as philanthropists or as men of hig! 
professional rank 
It is reported on good authority that Sir 


William Thomson, the distir 
Glasgow, bas accepted an invitation to deiivera 
course of fifteen or twenty lectures at the Jobns 
Hopkins University, beginning about the tirst of 
October, 1884. The subject and dates will bx 
made known by an 
soon as they are exactly determined, and ar 
rangements will be made by which gentlemen 
from other colleges may attend the course 
Rear-Admiral Sbufeldt, the Superintendent of 
the Naval Observatory, bas communicated to 
the Royal Astronomical Society the results of 
Prof. Hall’s computation of the mass of the pla 
net Saturn. With the twenty-six-inch teles 
of the Observatcry be observed, in 1875, ISTO, and 
IN77, the positions of the satellite Japetus rela 


tive to the primary, and, f 





of Besse), he determined the mean an 


tance of the satellite from the planet to bs 
915,522 To find the periodic time of the satel 
lite, he employed certain observations of the 
Herschels in connection with his own, giving f 
the sidereal revolution 70). SS10152 @avs) A 
bination of these two elements gives for the mass 
of Saturn 1-548... that of the sun—a value 
close accord with the better previous determi 
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by George C. 


from the prospectus) accurate 


think that ‘artists and 
do betterto give themseives the trouble of draw 
ing from pature what they want. This process 
of working from information instead of know 
ledge is leading tothe degradation and inanity 


designers” would 


of every art in which it is emploved, and if an 
artist is not serious enough in his work to get 
what he wants at first hand. he will make but a 
duffer in art. Designers who are mechanical 
enough to work on such material will do equal 
ly well, or ill, on other people's designs.’ 

Mr. Quaritch’s more serious prospectus of 4 


irawings of 


fifty familiar plants in monochrome. We 
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small parties of boys rush to desirable 
shake them, and iben goto other tres rod or a 


peat the process. Nut hunts coming toa tree 
already shaken are required, by « Om SO 
strong that it is held a very grave breach of 
honor to violate it, to pick up all the nuts shaken 
down by the first party before they can sbake it 
further. This is not without justi for thus 
the labor of shaking is not lost to the first 
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shaker. As to bird-nests and squirrel dens 
another custom is established. The first finder 
tacks his name on the tree containing them, and 
his right is respected till eggs or young are ready 
to take away. The rights thus acquired by the 
act of appropriation last but one season, but the 
custom, which was traditional, was established 
only after many conflicts and fights. The ap- 
peal, as in primitive society, is now never to 
equity, but always tocustom. After conflicts re- 
specting the distance at which other rabbit-traps 
could be set from tbat first set, a vigorous boy 
destroyed all others within a radius of twenty 
yards, and this limit became at last established. 
Thus ownership of land was developed. The 
first trapper owned all the game within this do- 
sometimes forbade others to walk 
A disused, unbaited trap 


main, and 
within 


gave no rights. At length 


these bounds, 


‘rings’ were formed, 
and set on 

before the 
Thus the en- 
terprising and unscrupulous boys owned a whole 
swamp by dotting it with traps forty yardsapart, 
and ate their game, not without sometimes giving 
a joint or neck to some poorer neighber. Rights 
of devise to others on leaving school were at 
length admitted, ownership holding over from 
season to then the tracts were sold, 
and at last most of the desirable land fell 
the hands of a few monopolists, against whom 


and many traps were made 
the best spots a day 


opening of the trapping season. 


or two 


season: 


Into 


there was a combination, and at length a reform. 
A currency of “ butters” arose, the unit of which 
was the ounce allowed every boy at a meal. 
A rabbit's leg was sold for three, while a pair of 
skates was worth forty butters. As these could 
not be eaten at clearing-house system 
avd bills or tags of credit were devised. It is to 
be hoped that other similar studies will tell us 
more of the spontaneous out-of-school life of 
ebildren. 


once, a 


—A serious book which we have found very 
amusing, on ‘ Degrees, Gowns, and Hoods,’ has 
just come under our eye. Itsauthor is the Rev, 
T. W. Wood, ** Vicar of Eldersfield, and a Chap- 
lain of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England, author of ‘ Ecclesiastical and Academ- 
jeal Colors,’ ‘Guide to Ordination,’ ete.” All 
who are interested in academic millinery will 
find this volume as good asa book of fashion- 
plates. Here we have the significance of all the 
gowns and hoods still usedin England succinctly 
stated. These distinctions are very important, 
For example, a Doctor of Divinity in the Uni 
versity of Durham may wear ‘‘a scarlet cassi- 
mere hood, lined with palatinate purple silk,” 
but be must pot be confounded with a Bachelor 
of Medicine in the same University, who wears 
‘*a hood of scarlet silk, lined with palatinate pur- 
ple silk and bound with white fur.” Our object, 
however, in mentioning this book is to speak of 
the pages devoted to this country. The author 
informs us that, after the appearance of his 
preliminary list, he received ‘‘ unsolicited com- 
munications from Canada, the United States, 
and Australia,” offering to supply information 
in respect to ‘the Universities and Colleges in 
those distant parts.” Accordingly, ‘‘ copies of 
University Calendars, or Catalogues, as they are 
called in the United States,” were forwarded to 
him—-*' some large volumes,” but others ‘*‘ mere 
pamphlets stitched in paper covers.” From these 
sources, apparently, the author bas found out 
that there is a tendency in the United States “‘to 
introduce gowns and hoods for the use of gradu- 
ates.” In order to see how far this tendency 
has gone, we turned at once to the chapter on 
“American (U. 8.) Universities.” At the head 





of the list is *‘ lrinity College, Hartford, Con 


” 


necticut, founded .801,” where we are told that 
the gowns are of vlack stuff or silk, and boods 


are prescribed for the degrees of B.A., M.A., 
B.D., D.D., LL.D., and Mus.D. Next in the 
list of ‘‘American U. S. Universities” comes 
“the General Theological Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, New York,” with two boods 
(B.D.and D.D.) ‘The University of the South,” 
with a list of ten hoods, stands third in order, 
and ‘Racine College,” with its six hoods, closes 
this list. Then comes a statement that ‘‘the fol- 
lowing United States Universities have not yet 
any academical costume”; and between the 
names of Harvard, at the head, and Yale, atthe 
foot, we have a list of six ‘‘Universities”: Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Ken- 
yon. aud Bostou. After these chosen eight Uni- 
versities, we have a long list of the principal 
*Colleges” which are empowered to confer de- 
grees, including, we find, ‘‘ Peddie Institute,” 
* Princetown College,” ‘*‘ Decorah College,” 
‘** Sheffield Scientific College,” ‘* Simpson Col- 
lege,” ‘* Worcester University,” and so on, ad 
finem. If Mr. Wood finds as much trouble in 
defining the colors and furs of academic hoods 
as he does in giving the names of “American Uni- 
versities,” we shail all agree with bim in think- 
ing it to be ‘‘most desirable that a recognized 
hood should be granted to tbe Theological Col- 
leges, about which there cculd be no misunder- 
standing on the part of the College authorities, 
the students, or the public.” 


—The recently published first volume of the 
general statistics of the railroads of Germany 
(‘Statistik der im Betrieb befindlichen Eisen- 
bahnen Deutschlands’) is a mine of well organ- 
ized information in regard to almost every 
branch of the subject of which it treats. Although 
the general subject of statistics of transporta- 
tion is reserved for a second volume, the informa- 
tion furnished by the part already issued is so 
much in excess of the information we receive 
from any publication in our own country, that 
the first volume seems really complete in itself. 
The work is hereafter to be issued periodically, 
and it promises to be one of the most valuable 
of tee imperial publications. The railroads of 
the empire are first classified under three heads: 
tbe trunk lines, the collateral branches, and the 
private roads. The trunk lines at the end of 
1881 amounted to 33,707 kilometres (23,020 
English miles), the collateral branches 192 kilo- 
metres, and the private roads, 1,477 kilometres. 
The trunk roads, again, are divided into three 
classes—those owned and controlled by the state 
comprising kilometres; those owned by 
corporations but controlled and administered 
by the state, 3,757 kilometres; and those both 
owned and controlled as private corporations, 
7,644 kilometres. The cost of construction was 
8,400 million marks, or 248,850 marks per kilo- 
metre. The entire income of the roads was 
886 million marks, while the disbursements were 
494 millions. Of the income, 256 million marks 
were derived from passengers and luggage, and 
591.2 millions from freight. There are 66 in- 
surance companies for pensioning and assisting 
railroad employees, witb a capital of 76 million 
marks; and during the year under review the 
receipts of these companies were 13.1 million 
marks, and the disbursements 9.6 millions. But 
perhaps what will seem to an American the most 
striking of these statistics are those which relate 
to accidents. The number of travellers in the 
whole German Empire killed on the railroads by 
no fault of their own was only 5, and the num- 
ber injured was only 99. The number killed or 
wounded, as the result of carelessness on their 
own part,was 138, Of the employees of the roads, 
for every 1,000,000 of kilometres travelled 
1.14 are killed and 6.89 are injured. 


90 or 
22.325 


—The first part of the promised work of Herr 
Asmus on the domestic architecture and metbods 


' 





of living in Europe (‘Wie Europa baut und 


wohnt’) furnishes some interesting comparisons, 
London, in the twenty-five years from 1856 to 
1882, increased the number of its dwellings from 
258,000 to 420,000. In 1882, in round numbers, 
20,000 new houses were built with accommoda- 
tions for 120,000 inbabitants. Berlin, in the same 
period, had an accession of 175,000 inhabitants, 
though the number of new buildings is given as 
only 2,118. While in London the family fre- 
quently occupies the whole house, in Berlin the 
system of flats prevails, and consequently, while 
the averege number of occupants of a bouse is 
oply six, in Berlin it is no less than fifty-six. In 
Paris the average number of occupants is twen- 
ty-five aud a fraction. In point of architecture 
the houses of Vienna are the most elaborate and 
in their appointments the most luxurious, as 
well as the most expensive. In Brussels is to be 
seen the most pleasing variety of architecture, 
where the Gotbic and the Flemish Reuaissance 
have been combined with the most artistic re- 
sults. The greatest variety, however, is to be 
found in Hamburg. This, in the opinion of the 
author, is owing to the habit of the young mer- 
chants of spending a year or two in travel and 
study in England and in the other parts of Eu- 
rope, or, perhaps,in America. Here are to be 
found excellent examples of the French, the 
Italian, the Greek, and the German Renaissance 
as well as of the English Gothic. In Munich a 
long rivalry has been carried on between the 
German and the Italian Renaissance; and both of 
these orders have been represented by masters 
of extraordinary merits. In Berlin there is a 
very marked tendency to break away from the 
traditional characteristics of the Greek Renais- 
sance, and to adopt the more modern styles, 
With this tendency sandstone and limestone 
have come to be so generally used that, in the 
opinion of Herr Asmus, the appearance of the 
city will be quite revolutionized within the next 
ten years. 


—Some months since, a German professor, K. 
B. Hofmann,in the Wiener Studien,confirmed an 
old suspicion that what we call soap was un- 
known inantiquity. The so-called soap found 
at Pompeii in 1825 and again in 1875 turns out 
upon analysis to be nothing but a fair specimen 
of fuller’s earth. The antique sapo was no soap 
at all, buta kind of pomatum made of grease 
and ashes, which the Gauls and Germans used 
in order to turn their hair red. 
next to godliness, but love of personal adorn- 
ment is older than the first, perhaps older than 
the second, and it is with acertain pride in this 
historical retrospect that Professor Hofmann 
pictures to himself his unwashed ancestors with 
their heads full of pomatum. The survival of 
this custom has been noticed by travellers 
almost everywhere in Germany. This pbilologi- 
cal discussion of the soap question seems to have 
escaped the notice of the soap-fanciers, and in 
hke manner, it is to be feared, the discussions of 
the poisonous character of bull's blood will be 
kept out of the knowledge of the general public, 
who ought to be interested in it, because another 
learned professor bas seen fit to publish his lu- 
cubrations in the speeial philological organ 
known as Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. Ina recent 
number of this journal, Professor W. H. Roscher 
has considered at length the question as to 
the poisonous character of bull’s blood, which 
is said to have shortened the lives of sundry 
worthies of antiquity, most famous of whom is 
Themistocles. It is true that the case of The- 
mistocles seems to have littie support, but it is, 
nevertheless, beyond question that bull’s blood 
was often mentioned as a virulent poison. Mod- 
ern experience seems to beat war with this state- 
ment, American pbysicians, as Professor 
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Roscher’s article notes, often prescribe fresh 
blood as @ regimen, with the happiest results. 
Coagulation might be supposed to make a differ 
ence, but coagulation is unkind enough not to 
make any difference, and it is hard to believe 
the American’s meat the 
The explanation suggested by 


that what is was 
Greek’s poison. 
Prof. Karl Ludwig, of Leipzig, in response to 
Professor Roscher’s inquiry, is that the blood of 
animals affected with splenic fever being very 
poisonous then as it is now, the prejudice ex 
healthy 
bull's blood; just as, we may add, trichinosis 
has brought into disrepute the innocent and nu- 
It must be confessed that it is a 


tended from diseased bull’s blood to 


tritious swine. 
somewhat suspicious circumstance that most of 
the antique deaths that occurred by means of 
bull's blood were set down as suicides; and vet 
it is not beyond the dream of probability that 
a German romancer should represent a love 
maiden as slowly wasting under 


lorn away 


self-administered doses of American pork. 


— We have before us a late Spanish work of 
great interest touching the history of the early 
explorations in New Mexico. The author of 
the work, Capt. Fernandez Duro, was deputed 
by the Royal Academy of History at Madrid to 
report upon the travels and career of Diego de 
Penalosa in New Mexico, and the results of his 
the following 
‘Don Diego de Penalosa y su deseubri 


investigation are given under 
title: 
miento del Reino de Quivira’ (Madrid, 
The journal of a reputed expedition made by 


ISS2 


Penalosa in 1662, from Santa Fe to the province 
of Quivira (a place first made known by Coro- 
nado in 1542, who visited it on his famous jour 
ney to the seven cities of Cibola), drawn up by 
a Franciscan Father, Nicolas de 
summary of the Spanish explorations in New 


Freitas; a 


Mexico and along the Gulf; an official report 
made to the King of Spain in 1685, describing 
the New Mexico, Quivira, and 
Teguayo, with other accessory documents, form 
the main part of Capt. report. 
The authenticity of Penalosa’s journal is dis 
cussed, unfavorable 
cording to bis own statement, Pefhalosa was 
Governor o1 New Mexico from 1661 to 1664, and 
although bis name does not appear in the offi- 
cial register of the Governors of that province 
kept at Mexico, be is borne out in this claim by 
other documentary 1684 he is 
found at the court of France offering his ser- 
vices in an expedition for the conquest of the 


provinces of 
Fernandez’s 


with conclusions, Ac 


evidence. In 


America, 
To prove bis familiarity with the country, and 
to excite the cupidity of Louis XIV., he presents 
narrative of his pretended journey to 
Quivira, showing the great riches that might be 
acquired by conquest. When we consider that 
his journal presents no information which the 


Spanish dominions in southwestern 


the 


reports of the journeys of previous travellers 
(Coronado in 1542, Humana in 
1605) do not afford, coupled with the fact that the 
archives of Spain, the contemporary histories, 
and Posadas, who 
from 1605 to 1684, fail to give any account of 


15), Onate in 


recounts the explorations 


Penalosa, we must share the distrust which Fer 
nandez entertains of his narrative. It 
quite likely that Pefialosa, after becoming em- 
broiled with the Spanish authorities, and being 


seems 


deposed from the Governorship, should, in fur 
therance of the plan which he conceived for the 
destruction of the Spanish power in New Mex 
ico, have made up from the relations of Corona 
do and others an account embellished with some 








will be remem 

bered, however, that Dr. Shea, in 1882, brought 
text of De 

translation 


marvellous descriptions. It 


out the original Freitus’s recital, 
with a and accompanying docu 


ments, mainly in order to establish La Salles 
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complicity in Pefialosa’s designs against Spain 


Captain Fernandez discu-ses this matter, 


and 
prints the documents bearing upon it. The 
his report is the bibli 


graphical section, which indicates original au 


mest important part of 


thorities upon the expeditions seut from New 
Mexico from 1523 to 1783 for the dis 
the territories of the North, 
Cibola, 


overy of 
especially those to 


Quivira, and Teguay Quivira bas 


been variously placed on the Mississippi, about 
midway of its course (Fernandez Duro), north 
east of the Missouri (Shea), near the boundary 


the States of Nebraska, and 


Simpson), and west of the Platte 


between Kansas, 


Missouri 
Savage). Some early Spanish 
southeast of Santa Fe, which, however, is man 
ifestly not the Quivira of C 


The United States Transit of 
mission, under whose direction all the« 
undertaken by our Government in connection 
with the transits of IS74 and ISS?) were carried 


out, has lately communicated a statement with re 
gard to the conduct of its affairs and the reduc 
tion of the observations. The number of parties 
organized forthe observation of the transit of 
sent to the 


southern hemispbere, the other four remaining 


ISS2 was eight, four of which were 
in the United States. The foreign stations wer 

with their Cmef Astron Wel 
lington, South Africa, Professor Simon New 
comb; Santa Cruz, Patagonia, Lieutenant Sam 
uel W. Very; Santiago de Chile, Pr 
Auckland, New Zealand, Mr. Edwn 
The home stati 
C., Professor William 

Florida, Professor Jobn 


sllows 


fe ssoT Lewis 
Boss 

Smith. ns were Washingt 1) 
Harkuess; Cedar Kevs 
R. Eastman; San At 
tonlo, Texas, Professur Asaph Hall; Cerro Rot 
lero, New Mexico, Pr 
In adcition to 


others, equipped wholly or in part at privat 


fessor G rge 


these parties, there 


expense, but whose peraftions Were conducted 
insuch a way as to insure the strict mparabi 
ity of their work with that of the Govert 
ment parties. One of these Was stat ed at 


Prineeton, New Jersey, in 


Charles A. Young, and tt ther at the Lick 











Ob-ervatory, Mount Hamilton, California, in 
charge of Professor David P. Todd I pt 
tographic resuits will be derived from the labors 
of these two partiesin the same way as from the 
Government photographs, and the final report 
will contain the work ull ten | a 
form pla The ¢ ssion’s rt state's 
that, on the day of the last trausit, the skv was 
perfectly clear at a half the sta s, W 

at tl remainier! S trap ithe work 1 

or Jess, but nowhere tot extent of pu g 
failure. Ther ber of pt raj plates 
tained at all the sta and which w l 
availal for measure 8! aggregate 
nearly fourtes t read tf w ! i iweeight 
hundred w t ed the nort n he 
spt and six | i t southe They 
are distril ed W aif t sa y t 
ten stations, except ft Auch and Was 
ington were unfortunate in obtsiming very few 
The reductions of all these photogray bserv 
ations are now g i” r puters te PM 
empioved in tt “ K ihe } togr phs 
tained at three the stations have already been 
measured, and some progress bas been made in 
the rec S D&se i these measurements 
It is belies that the sun's distance derivable 
fror the transits f Venus in 1874 ard 188 
mi ichiefly upon the photographs: and 
w rer i that the nditions of 
weatber on the former occasion were so unfa 
vorat sto allow y between twoand three 
hundred available negatives to be made in both 
t s res, the remarkable success of the op 

? 


the transit of December, ]Ss2, 


will beapparent. If nou 


probably t 


graphs of both these transits of V« \ 
arrived atin about four years 
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farperes’ 


the partoershiy 


formerly existing between him and Mr, Rice is 
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unhappily dissolved, writes novels marked by a 
peculiar vein of fancy, which, if we must criti- 
cise it, we should be inclined to call a little un- 


balanced. Mr. Rice did something to balance 


it. ‘Allin a Garden Fair’ is slightly grotesque. 
It does not want humor, but lacks judgment 
in the use of humor. It is, in fact, a confessed 
extravaganza—the taste for this kind of liter- 


ary production seems to be growing—but then 
even an extravaganza may be too extravagant. 
For instance, the idea of the little community of 
retired bankrupts with which the book opens, 
is a very good one, but it hardly bears the elabo- 
The no 


tion of a place where the consequence of a man 


rate development Mr. Besant gives it. 


depends on the rnagnitude of the sum for which 
he has failedin business is amusing, but it is here 
worked up till its absurdity begins to bore us. 
The ingenuity, resource, and fancy of Mr. Be 
sant are so great that he is better equipped for 
novel-writing than many of his rivalsof greater 
Nor exhaust bimself, as so 
many of them do. He needs the sort of balance 
which Mr. Rice’s judgment seems to have sup- 
plied, and wrote better when he was, if we may 
use such an expression, collaborated, than he 


repute. does he 


now does alone. 

Mr. Russell has established for bimself a pe- 
culiar literary position. He 
nopoly of the marine fiction market, and is the 


has almost a mo 


author of more sea stories than any one else bas 
produced since the days of Cooper and Marryat. 
Some of his short stories are among bis best, and 
we doubt if auy one can look tbrough his last 
collection without finding something to bis taste. 
The tale of the ship which put to sea witb a 
bailiff who came on board to commence pro- 
ceedings in admiralty, has a racy, rollicking fla 
vor of reality, perticularly in the description of 
the rage of the narrator (the mate) at the cap 
tain’s being warned that one of the consequences 
would be his having ‘‘to purge” in court (7. e., 
to purge himself of bis contempt). The essay 
on sea songs and the false sea lingo used in 
them would be more to the purpcse if the audi- 
ence generally cared very much for accuracy in 
these matters. 
cessful, are mainly written for landsmen, who 
would like ‘‘A wet sheet and a flowing sea” 
just about as well whether the author knew, or 
did not know, that the image called up to the 
nautical mind by the line is that of a small fore- 
before the wind, 


Sea songs ana sea stories, if suc- 


and-aft-rigged vessel 
and very much pressed over. 

We frequently referred to ‘The Bread-Win 
while it was running through the pages 
t may be described as a story 


going 


pers’ 
of the Century. 
of American life by a genial American cynic. 
It introduces us to the extremes-of trades union- 
ism and fasbionable hfe in an American city of 
the type represented by Clevelaud, Ohio. The 
“ Bread-Winners ” are a trade-union, marked by 
that hatred of work and euvy of the rich which 
the author evidently considers the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of American labor-reformers. 
The leading spirit among them is a thief and 
would-be murderer. The female type corre- 
sponding to this is given in Maud Matcbin, a 
product of parental neglect, circulating libra- 
ries, and fashion nbewspapers. Vanity and greed 
are Maud’s foibles, and if she is not a very agree- 
able character, that is not the author's fault. 
Thereare probably many bundred Mauds in real 
life in the United States who will not, perhaps, 
recognize the portrait themselves, but it will 
be recognized for them by their mothers and 
fathers, or more probably their uncles, aunts, 
and the clergymen under whom they teach, or 
escape from teaching, Sunday-school. Farn- 
ham is a sketch of an American gentleman; 
but, for some reason, tbe American gentleman 
is very bard to draw, and is apt to be a little 











too good to be true. In novels this type occu- | cursed region. Thesunshonein an unclouded 


pies a relation tothe actual man of the world | 
analogous to that in which the old-fashioned 
hero of romance stood to the actual gentleman | 
of his day. The American gentleman has, no 
doubt, a high standard of good manners ; but 
in American novels he has too good manners— 
just as the hero used to be so heroic that we 
could not endure bim. Farnham is a good at 
tempt: he is what we should call always the 
gentleman—but then that is different from being | 
a gentleman. Judging from internal evidence, 
‘The Bread-Winners’ was not originally intended | 
as a ‘‘study,” but the author, after laying the 
foundations for a long novel—and laying them 
carefully —reduced it to the proportions of a 
sketch, perhaps finding the labor involved in 
the execution of the original plan too great 
‘Hand and Ring’ would not bave gained for 
the author the fame which followed tbe ‘ Lea- 
venworth Case.’ It is ingenious in combina- 
tions, and it accumuiates one dilemma upon 
another ina fashion worthy of Boisgobey; but 
such a story depends for its success upon the 
completeness of the surprise at the end. Here 
the main interest is hopelessly broken by an 
attempt totransfer it from one centre to an- 
other. The situation into which the pair of 
lovers is thrown is admirably contrived. The 
man is on trial for murder; the woman affirms 
ber own guilt; and yet, to the experienced ob 
server, each proves his and her own innocence 
by the struggle to conceal the mutual conviction 
that the other is the murderer. After that mo- 
ment the sympathy of the reader is lost; for, 
startling as it may be to find that the counsel 
for the defence is, after all, the guilty one, the 
reader has not been led up to it, and, in anv 
case, no one cares much to convict a dead man. 
The tramp, backneyed as the device would be, 
mizht better have been used. It would be diffi- 
cult to draw the line beyond which it will not 
do to goin this kind of stories, but the incident 
of the detective’s stratagem is clearly beyond it. 
Every one feels it an outrage that must be im- 
possible, and just so much of the effect of reality 


is lost. 

‘Vagabondia,’ Mrs. Burnett writes in the pre- 
face, was her first novel. Had it been her only 
there could bave been no reason for re- 
printing it. As it is, it is welcome with all its 
juvenile sins upon its head. Only a tyro could 
have made a hero of such an idiot (uo otber 
word willdo). Yet the book has the promise 
of much that came after. The sisters, so con- 
vincingly beautiful that they need no adjectives 
from the author, are of one kin with the ‘ Fair 
Barbarian.’ That picture presupposed more 
than one preliminary study, and we are glad 
to see some of them in this book. 

A story from Marion Harland is a return upon 
old days when Mrs, Southworth and Mrs. Lee 
Hentz were in fashion, as fashion in novels of 
that sort goes. Marion Harland told alwaysa 
story full of incidents and of brave and hand- 
some men and women. It was, in short, of the 


one 





romantic school, as that school was understood 
in the Old Dominion, but always pure and high 
in motive. The preseut‘ Chronicle’ is of fifty 
years ago, and made to include amuch earlier 
time by stories within the story. Readers whose 
standard is set by the great novels will not care 
at all for it, but the many who like a story be- 
cause it is a story, might do much worse than to 
read this. It is a striking coincidence that 
while the book was published just as accounts 
were coming of tbe blue and green suns observed 
last autumn in the Indian Archipelago, it con- 
tains a vivid description of the same appear- 
ance in Virginia long ago, of whichthere remain 
many traditions: 

“The tranquil landscape lay now like an ac- 








sky. There was no haze about it. The awful 
change was in the burning disk itself, or in the 
light emitted by it: some declared that both were 
blue; others that they were green. . . . At 
the corner of the house were collected the ne- 
groes. Mothers had babies in their arms: two 
or three sick persous had arisen from bed and 
dressed bastily in the first garments that came 
to hand.” 

The contrast between the real andthe imagined, 
even in the bands of a fairly good writer, is 
strikingly shown in the account first of whata 
young girl saw as the light shone on the family 
group at morning prayers, and then of the inter- 
view between the scared negroes and their 
master. The first must be the story of an eye- 
witness. Wearesorry it is too long to quote. 

‘ Arius, the Libyan’ is called “a theological 
novel” by an approving critic who holds a po- 
sition of authority in matters of theology; butif 
even he “ would not want to be answerable for 
either the theological or historical accuracy of 
the book,” what can the secular mind do but 
assert its preference for dates pot a century out 
ofthe way, and for such grouping and rendering 
of facts as shall bear some relation tothe ac 
cepted accounts of history ? The Codex Alex- 
andripus which the story makes the gift of the 
betrothed of Arius to bim, “ bearing yet upon its 
priceless pages the endorsement of Arius,” 
not written for at least a hundred years after 
his death. Besides, we hold it a duty to insist 
that words shall be used in their accepted mean 
ings. That cannot be an idy! which contains 
two deaths at the stake, the whole of the Nicene 
Council, and the death of Arius after bis long 
imprisonment. Only two or three chapters 
have anything idyllic about them, and the rest 
makes no subject for a novel. The autbor’s 
strong admiration for thesturdy self-reliance of 
Arius makes his story forcible, but it would have 
been much more to the purpose to have studied 
the subject more thoroughly and then have made 
a biographical sketch. To parcel out long dis 
cussions between sundry interlocutors, and to 
call Athanasius “a beautiful young man,” does 
not make a novel. 

Two or three obvious deductions bave to be 
made before reaching an estimate of ‘(Guenn.’ 
The frontispiece is a mistake for which we hard- 
ly think the author responsible: it 
much in the way of everything that is said of 
the beauty and the grace of the heroine. It is 
a brave venture to choose a subject so sad that 
only great merit in the telling of the story can 
ever bring the reader back toit. In the matter 
of characterization, it may be questioned whether 
so selfish a nature as Hamor’s could be so cold. 
When these things have been said, it is pleasant 
to give to the rest thorough and hearty praise. 
This book goes by all the others that the author 
has written, back to the first half of ‘One Sum- 
mer,’ and fulfils the promise that made. There 
is the same clear and distinct expression of the 
idea in the composer’s mind—the going straight 
tothe mark that is only possible when there is 
amark to go to. At the same time, the book 
shows the effects of longer and wider experi- 
ence. This one feels not so much in fulness of 
narrative, but in the strict limitation of charac- 
ter and action. Only the narrow mind writes 
out all it holds. The most remarkable thing 
about the book is its forbearance—the with- 
holding of the hand. The story has in it all 
the possibilities of the tragedy that is at once 
the most sensational and the most commonplace 
in fiction. It is no ordinary power that makes 
such a story original in plot, and faithful to 

truth in the conditions in which it was ima- 
gined. 

“Guenn,” the fairest and the shyest of the 

girls among the fisber-folk in a little coast vil- 
lage of Brittany, is coveted and won by an 


was 


is just so 
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artist for his model. Wakened to new life by 
contact with finer natures, the girl torows her 
whole soul into her hopes for the success of the 
picture, and into her devotion to the artist. 
Tne work done, he departs as lightly as he 
came, and tbe poor child is broken-hearted— 
broken-hearted, not dishonored ; and therein 
appears the originality of the story. We have 
already suggested the doubt whether so selfish 
a nature would be so negative a one, but the 
character will bear study, and the artist will 
prove to be only a man of ready talent, with not 
genius enough to have even its faults. But this 
carries us to profounder reasoning than the au- 
thor herself ever thought of. 

Miss Jewett’s stories need no commendation, 
but we delay a moment to mark them asanother 
example, of which there are so few among the 
works of women, of taat careful study which finds 
and brings out what we bave to call the negative 
side of life. Tbe werld is accustomed to such 
positiveness and downrightness of fact and mo- 
tive that it does not often realize the force of 
what does not bhappen—tbe meaning of not 
doing. Of the stories before us, ‘* The New Par- 
ishioner * and ‘‘ The Only Son ” are striking 11- 
lustrations, and, at the same time, are by far 
the most interesting. Miss Jewett, moreover, 
hasa style, in the true sense, a manner of ex- 
pression, fittingand beautiful, and her own. 

The same cannot be said of the author of the 
‘Jewel in the Lotos.’ Perhaps dress may be dowdy 
and rivers wrigg/e in polite hterature, but when 
in the midst of a moonlight scene which, one is 
expected to believe, is ail that is poetic and in- 
spiring, ‘‘the imagination begins to hum,” the 
style is, at least, not elegant. Ibe story suggests 
echoes, far off, indeed, of writers as unlike as 
“Ouida” and Mr, James, This.it may be,accounts 
in part forthe tameness of effect produced even 
by incidents of the true sensational character, A 
gentleman’s climbing into a lady’s balcony by 
late moonlightis either a piece of bigh-flown ro- 
mauce or something worse than burglary. Tbe 
author does not know how to make it the one, 
and does not dare to make it the other, so it all 
falls flat. Nor is this for want of fine writing, 
as the reader may judge from the following (the 
old man is the guardian of the heroine): 

*Engrossed in study of those ever-living 
trutbs “hich still stand green amid the snows of 
age and in tbe frozen polar ring of death, un- 
blanched by the electric breath of passing sows 
or strange Visiovary auroras circling round that 
icy mystery beueath the dim fuuereal torch of 
the North Star of hfe, his mind was never 
shocked by being pelted with the fuded weeas 
of earth.” 


‘Adrian Bright’ will give the same sort of 
pleasure to the reader as he gets from some of 
his acquaintances—people whose goings-on seem 
to him altogetber unwarrattable, who never ac- 
complish much, nor say anything to be remem- 
bered, but who are bright, chatty people, who 
always have a good time themselves, and are 
always ready to share it with their friends. Tne 
hero and heroine could pot be of less account 
and maintain their positions. One takes but a 
mild interest in their fortunes as compared with 
the ways and deeds of a family of artist associa- 
tions and occupations, as nearly Bohemian as 
the respectability of Welbeck Street will per- 
mit. 
which Bohemianism bas come under the influ- 
ence of the esthetic craze, and the autbor bas 
succeeded very well ip rendering it with hearty 
appreciation and yet keeping all the time her 
own little smile of amusement. There is rather 
too much of it, and the jealous young woman 
had better have been left out; nevertbeless, the 
book is good for an hour or two of entertain- 
ment. 


It is rather acurious study, the pass to 
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ORVILLE DEWEY. 
Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dere 
D.D, Edited by bisdaughter, Mary E. Dewey. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 


ONE cannot but think this an inadequate book 
Dr. Dewey lived a very long tifein the midst otf 
exciting intellectual and politic 
in one province of liberal thought he was a 
leader. A brief autobiography such as this, whic! 
tells next to nothing about its author's personal 


al questions, and 





ity, even when eked out by selections from his cor 
respondence with bis miniscemal or parochial 
friends, seems a shght memorial, especially as 
the letters, for the most part, have merely a 
friendly interest. 
actors, baveonly a contemporary history, but 


Clergymen, it may be, lke 
within the limitsof his own time Dr. Dewey's 
position and influence might have been more 
As the mat 
ter stands, it is as if the volume were written in 


forcibly and intelligibly marked 


the last generation and meant to be read “in 
the forties,’ 
ditines were household words in New England 


when the names of the old Unitarian 


The sketch of bis own hfe by the aging clergy 
man opens in an old fashioned way with remi 
piscences of a Massachusetts that bas gone by 
and it goes on rambling in both style andi sub 
ject. The village of Sheffield, 


born in 1794; the town-worthbies, with their com 


Where he Was 


mon library of 200 volumes, who read Pepe and 
Jobnson instead of the [if 
adise Lost’ instead of stocks; 


Hd, and quoted ‘Par 
the meeting- house, 
not too sacred then to be used for a play in 
which the child himself acted: the mulitia pa- 


rade on training-day; the games in the street, 
quoit throwing, running, borse-racing, the sere 
nading boys—all the lost out-door sports that 


make the New England of that tume seem like 
the merry England of old, even if Christmas 
was unknown to young Orville (named out of 
* Evelina’) except by the vule log that the Irsh 


laborer, Richard, would bring in; the seb 


ma‘am,; the large-limbed, pale, hollow-cheeked 
mivister, With hisawful * Come here, child"; tt 
heretic uncle, who, on bis deatb-bed, informied 


the professionally-calling clergyman, ‘Sir, | de 
sire neitber your conversation vor vour prayers” 
—all this he describes vividly, as if it 
yesterday. 
The pote, s 
fully less, through his college davs, bis pas 


»struck, sounds on, although mour 


torates at Gloucester, Boston, : 


and when it dies out, the fipest cbarm of his + 





ume is jost with it. At New Bedford, f x 
ample, there was tbe 1 alchemist, Dr. Whit 
tredge, of Tiverton, who kept a tire buraing f 
forty years in search of t secret, | 
bever mentioned it ex ler Se 
time—** Ab, sir, this is the true doctri: t 

it wants money—it wants money, sir, to spread 
it, and J Aepe tt will have it bef n° At 
New Bedford, too, observation of an old deacon 


} 


seems to have furnished Dr. Dewey with his ex 
traordinary analvsisof g is, Which is too ex- 
quisitely materialistic not to be quoted, as coming 
from such lips: ‘* The sanguine -bilious, I think, 
is the temperament for deep intelle 
—like Daniel Webster's. It lends not only 
strength, but protection, to the workings of the 


mind within. . . . I believe 





bave accomp! 
had, not the sanguine alone, but the sangui 
bilious temperament. Manasseh Kempton had 
it. He was the deacon, etc.’ 

Whether it was the lack of the bilious element 
or not, Dr. Dewey was apparently dissatistied 
with the results of his hfe. Tnrough many diffi 
culties be had made his way to a foremost place 
as an orator of bis sect, only to be forced to 
leave his station in his prime because of some 
disease in the brain. Two or three characteris 
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ed not veil n tl now, but it wi t 


ne enough to forget and forgive when tbe 
A} tists for such conduct In such men are less 
numerous and more humble. This inability to 
ake aside in politics is, however, only another 
fthesame mind which in old ageseems t 
lof all the rehgious questions, 
er examples of the growth of 
irresolution in the mind than is here indicated 
had it not been for the vague abstractions of 
»ptimism fostered by the theory 
)}, the intellectual fate of Dr. Dewey 
might bave been melancholy. It must be said, 
however, that bis memory is more bonored by 
bis own published works than by this posthu 
mous volume, which 1s remarkably destitute of 


any literary or intellectual interest. 


By the Rev. T. F 
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Mr. Dyer has explained in this volume the 
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references made by Shakspere to the popular 
beliefs of his time on such subjects as fairies, 
ghosts, witches, the virtues of jewels or herbs, 
and the like, and also to the habits and customs 
of the nation in respect to marriage, burial, 
In the chapters on these 
topics he gives the substance of several separate 


holidays, dances, etc. 


monographs, such as Patterson’s ‘Insects Men- 
tioned by Shakspere,’ Hastings’s ‘Ornithology 
of Shakspere,’ Ellacombe’s ‘ Plant-Lore of Shak- 
Beisly’s ‘Sbakspere’s Garden,’ Buck- 
nill’s * Medical Knowledge of Shakspere,’ to all 
of which he makes ample acknowledgment, as 


spere,’ 


well as to such well-known general autborities 
as Douce, Halliwell-Phillipps, Brand, Nares, 
Dyce, Furnivail, and other antiquarians. Thus, 
as these references indicate, bis work is rather a 
compilation than the fruit of original research, 
and is asort of dictionary to so much of Shak- 
spere’s subject, contradistinguisbed from his lan- 
guage, as has passed out of common knowledge. 
Such a volume has two uses—to elucidate the 
text and to illustrate the raw material on which 
Sbakspere’s mind worked. In regard to the 
first of these, as no strikingly new interpreta- 
tions are suggested and none of the old difficul- 
ties are cleared up, it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing except to commend the lucid arrangement 
of the contents for the purpose of reference, and 
the thoroughness and fairness of tbe discussion 
of doubtful points. To this we will add only an 
expression of surprise at the single remark, “A 
pack of cards was formerly termed ‘a deck of 
cards.’” The pbrase certainly shows no sign of 
obsolescence 1n tbis country. 

Of more interest to the general reader is the 
second use of this volume, as illustrative of the 
gross matter that Shakspere etherealized into 
poetry. It is most common now to take the 
coincidences of his dramas with contemporary 
life and thought as witnessing the keenness of 
his observation aud the fidelity of his repre- 
sentation, as if the one were an unusual gift 
and the virtue. Ina sense, 
this is true; the knowledge which has almost 
approved him tothe professions severally as one 
of themselves sbows a wide acquaintance with 


other a conscious 


men and books, and the present volume ex 
hibits very plainly bis famiharity with old 
wives’ tales. Possibly, as is claimed, bis mind 
might have furnished a universal gazetteer of 
the information of his age—not only of its 
learning, but of its folk-lore. There seem to 
be gaps. however, in his acquaintance with both 
these; he was neither a Roger Bacon nor a 
Grimm. In fact, what he knew best was the 
living knowledge of bis time—that which was in 
people’s minds and on their lips. Tbe realism of 
his dramas, the debt they owe to actual life 
within his experience of its outward show, was 
not so much an effort of conscious art as the 
natural way of writing. So difficult is it for 
a modern to look on the drama as anything but 
the most artificial form of composition, that a 
poet, when he writes one, seems stepping on 
stilts; and a scholar, when he wishes to bear 
one, would rather go to his closet to read than 
to the theatre to listen. If one muse is more 
antiquated than another nowadays, it is Mel- 
pomene. But in old times the drama was as 
spontaneous to the popular beart as a ballad. 
It is sometimes remarked that the lyric, the sim- 
plest form of verse, is the dramatist’s song (ad- 
mirably shown by Sbakspere); and, analogously, 
the drama in its perfection partakes of the un- 
premeditated outburst of the lyric in its essen- 
tial nature, 

Not to wander too far from the subject in 
hand, it seems to us that Shakspere’s acquaint- 
ance with the folk-lore or other knowledge of 
his time evinces this intimate relation of the 
drama to the people rather than any special ele- 








ment in his genius or rules of art adopted by his 
own choice. He was merely the successor of 
the old ballad-singer, who stood in the market 
or the hall and sang ancient lays. He felt, per- 
baps not less by the secret intuition of genius 
than by the necessities of the development of 
dram as a national art, that he must biing on 
the stage the shearing-feast, the betrothal, the 
revels, the fairies’-court, the witches’ Sabbath, 
the poor ghost, the coranto and canary and up- 
spring; must wake pathos by the birds and flow- 
ers about which fit associations had clustered in 
old legends; must astonish with the unicorn,and 
the phoenix on the lone Arabian tree, and the 
anthropopbagi; must, in short, make the springs 
of poetry gush from their early fountains in the 
sense of beauty in rustic surroundings, of won- 
der in rustic superstition, of pleasure in rustic 
exercises. He used the contemporary life of the 
city in the same way for wit, and the court for 
splendor or satire; but it is the “merrie Eng- 
land” of the country lads and lassies that gives 
his dramas the freshness of their charm. 

Therefore,while, by the light of this book, the 
realism of Shakspere is acknowledged and la'd 
tu heart, the fact that he wore his realism “ with 
a difference” ought not to be lost sight of. He 
was bred in the school of the people—tbat was 
all. He rose from them to the height of human 
imagination thereby. In our days it seems ra- 
ther that realism is a condescension of the bet- 
ter to the worse, a stooping down of the mind to 
pick its golden coin out of the mire; not a peo- 
ple’s life elevated in a man’s, but a man’s life de- 
based into a people’s. One cannot help noting, 
too, in the same connection, what there was 
really beautiful and noble in the England of 
Shakspere—what fine poetic elements were 
ready to the hand (although there was so much 
besides that was coarse, drunken, and lecherous, 
only endurable to art under the disguise of bu- 
mor, if at all), Tbe holidays, the games and 
dances, the feasts, the songs and proverbs, the 
freedoms and jollities, the pretty tales that 
made the redbreast and the pansy nearer of kin to 
mankind, the solemn offices of religion, the old 
Norse superstition that peopled the earth with 
sprites and elvesand goblins—all this, and more, 
lived anew in his imagination ; but now, when 
the Maypoles are cut down, and there are pianos 
in the farmers’ houses, and the old-fashioned 
flowers bloom neglected, and the sad tale that 
little Mamillius would have told so softly ‘‘ yond 
crickets should not hear it,” has given way to 
stories out of Ariosto and Browning, who can be 
surprised that the English poets study Theocritus 
and leave realisin to the French ? 





If any one would see how realism as a term of | 


criticism is, like any watchword of any party, 
merely a bundle of prejudices, he could not do 
better than examine, by the aid of this volume, 
how Sbakspere, the prince of realists, and able 
besides to give a local habitation and a name to 
airy nothings, dealt with the matter that his 
senses brought to him, sothat the witches he 
shuddered at in his boyhood gained a sort of 
dignity that confounds them in the mind with 
the Norns of the North and the Fates of the 
South, and Oberon and Titania are as credible 
as Bottom. We have no space to point out the 
slight increments of fact, the mere sharpening 
of distinctions, the unnoticed clarifying of de- 
tail by which he transformed, or rather perfect- 
ed, the creations of popular fancy and the fes- 
tivals of the yeomanry, as in the *‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” and ‘*A Winter’s Tale”; but 
the young author who thinks a note-book his 
best offering at Delphi may well read and pon- 
der. Let any man whocan trust his own judg- 


ment take this book, which is a compendium of 

Shakspere’s local and temporal realism, and set- 

tle how much, after all, would ‘ Lear” be in- 
‘ 


jured were all this knowledge here contained 
erased from human records, 





La Gravure en Italie avant Mare Antoine (1452- 
1505). Par le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. Bi- 
bliothéque Internationale de Art. 1883, 

It is not surprising that M. Delaborde, with his 
rare advantages, his critical powers, and his re- 
fined artistic perceptions, should rank as a lead- 
ing European authority on all points relating to 
prints and their history. Tbe department of 
engravings at the National Library, Paris, over 
which he has presided for many years, contains, 
as he states in an historical notice, printed in 
1875, more than two million two hundred thou- 
sand pripts, some of which are unique, and 
many of exceeding rarity and value. During 
the terrible days of the Commune their fate 
trembled in the balance, and there is no doubt 
that the destruction of the building, with all its 
precious contents—a catastrophe which would 
have ranked in bistory with the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library—was averted by the cou- 
rage, the patience, and the judgment of the 
officials, among whom M. Delaborde and his 
assistants were conspicuous, This entitles them 
to that sympathy which we feel for men who 
have shown an heroic disregard of personal 
risk in the discharge of duty, and gives to any 
work by M. Delaborde an interest apart from 
its special value. 

In the history of engraving during the half 
century discussed in his pages, disputed points 
present themselves, from time to time, which in, 
volve questions of German or Italian prece- 
dence in invention, relative technical merit, 
etc.—questions too often decided by national 
prejudice when the judge himself belongs to 
either nation. Being a Frenchman, M, Dela- 
borde bas at least no inberited bias, and bis 
temperately though firmly asserted opinions 
help singularly to lift the reader out of the re- 
gion of controversy, and to sbed light, where 
light is possible, into dark places. So, also, in 
doubtful matters conaec‘ed with Italian schools 
of engraving, his calm judgment, fortified by 
experience, has persuasive power, especially as 
his opinions are always supported by reasonable 
arguments M. VDelaborde’s volume opens with 
a discussion of one of the most hotly-disputed 
of all artistic questions involving national claims 
—namely, whether priority in the discovery 
of cha!cography belongs to Germany or to Ltaly. 
In his opinion the printing on paper from a me 
tal plate is an accidental and secondary fact, 
which may have occurred almost simultaneous- 
ly in Germapy and Italy; but as heconsiders the 
actual date of a print of little consequence in 
comparison with its comparative merit, be is 
unwilling to acknowledge tbat tbe famous 
Pax of Maso Fioiguerra (1452), from which 
a unique impression exists in the National 
Library at Paris, bas lost anything of its his- 
toric value by M. Renouvier’s discovery of 
the German Passion suite of 1446, now in the 
Berlin Museum, the clumsily-executed work of 
an anonymous image-maker. He agrees with 
M. George Duplessis in considering the Floren- 
tine Pax to be the first real work of art in 
engraving, and therefore regards Maso Fini- 
guerra as the real inventor of the process. 
Here we may note that while these gentlemen 
thus endorse Finignerra’s claims, Bartsch, Re- 
nouvier, Lippmann, and other authorities doubt 
their validity, and Passavant goes sofar as to 
suggest that Finiguerra may have learned to 
take impressions of engraved work on paper 
from Koger van der Weyde, who visited Italy 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
his argument M. Delaborde prefers wsthetic 
to strictly chronological grounds. Fini- 
guerra, he says, invented engraving, since he 
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was the first to divine and reveal its real 
resources—the first to raise a simple industrial 
process to the height of a means of expressing 
the Beautiful. At tbe same time, he 
pot refuse their share of honor to the early 
German engravers—witness the following pas 


does 


sage: “So long as nothing is shown but that 
which is shown, so long as nothing is found (and 
this is umpossible) amgng the prints anterior to 
the second half of the fifteenth century equal in 
merit tothe prints engraved a few years later, 
Fioiguerra and his associates in Italy, the mas- 
ter of 1456, and Martin Scbhongauer, in Ger 
many, will rightfully maintain the reputation 
w hich these prints have obtained for them, and 
the role which has been attributed to them.” 
We do not deny, be says elsewhere, that en- 
gravings with the burm were made in Ger- 
many or the Low Countries before Finiguerra, 
but that in Italy or elsewhere any engraver be- 
fore him had done really artistic work. He 
was the first in Italy who multiplied engraved 
work by pressure, and thus his Pax impression 
marks in some sort the official birth of engrav- 
ing in Italy. 

Xylography is accepted by our author as 
a German invention, and about this there can 
hardly be two opinions, as no Italian woodcut 
is known of so early a date as the Buxheim St. 
Christopher (1423); as the first German block- 
books were printed about twenty-five years be- 
fore the first Italian work illustrated with wood- 
cuts (1467); and, finally, as the playing cards 
with stamped and painted figures, whose im 
portation was probibited by a Venetian edict 
in 1441, were in all probability stencilled and 
not printed, It does not, however, follow, that 
the earliest Italian book-illustrations, 
which adorn the pages of the ‘ Meditations’ 
of Juan Torquemada 1467), are of 
German design, as claimed by Lippmann, al- 
though the book was printed by a German 
printer, Ulrich Han. These illustrations, as M. 
Delaborde puints out, reproduced the paintings 
executed by order of Cardinal Juan Torque- 
mada on the walls of the cloister of S. Maria 
Maggiore, at Rome. The peculiar manner of 
treating draperies, the costumes of the figures, 
the cypress introduced in some of the 
backgrounds, and the general style, all attest 
their Italian origin. 

We must refer those 
to M. Delaborde’s opinions upon the so-called 
Tarroccbi the Monte Sancto di Dio, 
and the illustrations to Landini’s Dantesque 
treatise, which pass under the name of Baldini 
as the engraver and of Botticelli as the de- 
signer, tothe pages of bis book 1n which they 
are discussed. 


those 


(Rome, 


trees 


who are curious as 


cards, 


There, too, he will find mention 
of Robetta, of Pollajuolo, and of Mantegna, the 
most inspired and the most able of all engravers 
before Mare Antonio. Of all his predecessors, 
Mantegna (says M. Delaborde) best deserves to 
be called a master of the first rank, from his 
elevated feeling and the originality of bis style. 
Unlike Mare Antovio, who had a Raphael at bis 
elbow, he drew everything from himself. His 
processes were poor; bis want of experience in 
the treatment of light and shade was great: 
but, under a rough exterior, what a force of 
sentiment and poetry is perceptible! In the his 
tory of art, his name personifies“ une Ame, et 
une 4me d’élite.” 


The Destructive Influence of the Tariff. By 
J. Schoenhof. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1883. 


DURING tbe summer of IS82 Mr. Schoenhof con- 
tributed to the Erening Post a number of letters 
entitled : “ A Tariff for Protection—Of What!” 
These letters have been reprinted, with some ad 
ditions, and are now publizhed by the Messrs. 





Putnam for the New York Free Trade Club un 
der the title given above. They make a con 
venient little volume of about 100 pages, packed 
with well-arranged figures and condensed argu 
ments. The chief significance of the book is 
that itis the work of a manufacturer and ap 
peals directly to manufacturers. 
ery of “ doctrinaire” 


The familar 
and ** theorist” cannot be 
raised against such an author, and the Free 
lrade Club can do no more effective work than 
to press the circulation of this book among mill 
owners. Sweet are the uses of adversity, and, 
if the present deplorable state of business shall 
open the eyes of the “ protected” to the ruinous 
consequences of their stupid greed, we may 
well rejoice in it. The evidence is overwhelm 
ing that nearly every protected industry suffers 
more from the duties levied on its raw muterials 
than it can possibly gain from the duties on its 
finished products. At the best it can secure 
only the home market, for protective duties 
do not help it when if tries to export its pro- 
ducts, while the 
der it. 
shows, when there is apy 


materials hin- 
Hence, as Mr. Schoenbof graphically 


duties on its 


overproduction, a 
fierce and suicidal competition arises for the 
home market. The disturbance, which under 
natural conditions would be modified by its dif 
fusion through the markets of the world, is pent 
up and intensified by our barbarous restrictions, 
until goods are slaughtered like stocks in a 
Wall Street panic, 

The generous and enlightened spirit displayed 
by Mr. Schoenhof upon the subject of 
wages is one of the most attractive features in 
bis book. 


bigh 


English manufacturers, although 


freetraders, are too apt to mourn. over 
the high that they 
to pay in comparison with the low Wages of 
France and Belgium. They look at the matter 
not only from the point of view of the capital 
ist, but also with the bias of the capitalist. Mr. 


Schoenhof writes as a capitalist, but with none 


wages are compelled 


of the bard, narrow feeling of the ** master.” 
He recognizes and emphasizes the fact—which is, 
to be sure, a truism with economists—that high 
Wages mean highly productive labor, and that 
there is more protit in employing intelligent, 
skilful, and efticient workmen, and payiog them 
well, than in employing bad workmen and pay 

ing them poorly. As he says, the use of ma 
chinery has wrought a rev 


Nution In economics 


Where machinery is littl used, labor is de 
graded ; or 


used, 


rather, where machinery is muc! 
labor is elevated. Hence the figures 


industriously collected by the protectionists 


through the Department of State and 


showing the low rates of wages in foreign coun 


therwise, 


turned against them by 
Mr. Schoenhof, who proves that int 

ing industry, for example, the | 
American-made goods is about 


tries, are ingeniously } 
be nail-mak 
abor cost in 
» p* r cent 
while the earnings of the laborer are 550 per 
cent. more, than in the Tat 
many. 


district in Ger 





This portion of his work is admirably 
executed, and is full of excellent ammunition 
for free traders. The excessive stimulation of 
the tariff has resulted in congestion. Manufac 
hard that 
aneXxtremely irritable state of mind is preva 


turers are bow crowding each other so 


lent among them, and there are abundant signs 
that the league that has so long dictated the 
egislation of Congress is in danger of disrup- 
tion. Should the leaders once fall 
would be a chance for some other members of 
the community to get their dues. We trust that 
the arguments of Mr. Schoenhof may effective 


ly contribute to this end. 


out, there 


The Storied Sea. By Susan E, Wallace. Bos 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co 


THIS is one of the books which bave no other 









apparent cause of existence than the it f 
writing, and have yet 1 art yua ‘wu 
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of the Permanent. But 


gavety which pervades it 
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quite so well as Professor Clark does it. * 


Perhaps the equilibration of the arch, on pp. 
27™- 285, avd the discussion of roof strains which 
follows, might have been omitted with no wor 

effect than to suppress a few of the 556 pages in 
the volume. We 


tyro with an 


should dread trusting any 
Important construction on tbe 
strength of bis understanding of these discu 
s10nSs, 


If they simply impressed on bim the idea 
that strains must be accurately computed by 


62 


some one who knows how, it would be well. But 
to encourage him to think that he could do so 
by mere imitation would disastrous. Too 
much of such work is done by rule-of-thumb; 
labor of trying to present 


be 


and the Sisyphus 
mathematical things inan unmatbematical way 
is, we believe, worse than thrown away. 
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Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. 

Messrs. HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. take 
pleasure in announcing that they have the ex- 
clusive sale in America of the original editions 
of these two leading Enghsh Quarterlies: 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Published by Jonn MURRAY. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Published by Lonemans & Co. 

These are published in America by special ar- 
rangement with the English publisbers. They 
are not reprints, but are the original English 
Editions, printed from the same plates and on 
the same paper as copies circulated in England 
by the British publishers. 

The price of each is $4.00 a year; the price of 





single numbers, $1.00, 

For the QUARTERLY REvIEw and the EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW together, $7.00. For either of 
these Reviews and THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
$7.00. For both of these Reviews and THE AT- 


LANTIC, $10. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
No. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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| fresh, so versatil 
The Literary World. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


L’Instruction Publique en 


Ladreyt, Marie-Casimir. 
Paris: Hetzel; 


France et les Ecules Am¢ricaines. 
New York: F. W. Cbhristern. 
McLaughlin, M. Louise. Suggestions to China Painters. 
‘incinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1 
Munger, T. T. Lamps and Paths. 
N. J. Bartlett & Co. $1. 
Norris, W.E. Thirlby Hall. A Novel. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 25 cents. 


sermons. Boston: 


‘THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on 


reading matter for its success, ts brilliant above 


all others in this respect, and never has been so 


*, so genial, as it is now.” — 


february Atlantic, 
Ready Saturday, contains: 

S. WEIR MITCHELL — \n War 
Time. The third and fourth chapters of a 
striking Serial Story. 

. MARION CRA IW FORD—A Ro- 
man Singer. Oneof the most noteworthy 
Serial Stories ever publisbed in an Ameri- 
can magazine. 

HENRY JAMES—En 
Vi. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM—V oices of 
Power: the Pulpit, the Press, and the Stage. 

EDWARD G. MASON—A Visit to 
South Carolina in 1860, 

ELIZABETH ROBINS--The Va- 
gabonds and Criminals of India. 

H. BERNARD CARPENTER—A 
Trie for Twelfth Night. 

Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Contribu- 

tors’ Club, 
35 Centsa Number; $4 a Year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Province, 


. . ’ . 
Lippincotts Magazine 
FOR FEBRUARY, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
OLD GERMANTOWN. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 

FRENCH CHATEAU LIFE, PAST AND 
Present. By ANNIE HAMPTON BREWSTER. 

A MENTAL MASQUERADE. 
By ESTHER WARREN. 

AN INDIAN CATTLE-TOWN. 
FRED M. WILLIAMS. 

THE GREAT JIGTOWN FAILURE. 
Story. ByC. F. JOHNSON. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO SESENHEIM. 
HORATIO S, WHITE 

ON A GLASS ROOF. 
KOWLAND E. ROBINSON. 

EXPLAINED. A 
BROWN, 

HEALTHY HOMES. 
By FeLix OSWALD. 

Also a charming entitled SEBIA’S 
TANGLED WEB, by Utzzie W. CHaMpNey. Other Short 
— Poems, and Articles of Interest upon Current 

opics, 


A Story. 
By AL- 
A 
By 
By 


ALICE 


Winter Fishing. 
Stury. By 


Il 


Story, 


Surroundings. 


Serial 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

25 cents per copy; $3.00 per annum. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


For 43 Years 


THE 


DIAMOND HAMS 


‘““S. DAVIS, JR.,” Cincinnati, 
Have given satisfaction for the evenness and 


richness of their curing. Sold by MACY & 
co., J. LIDGERWOOD, A. T. ALBRO, HOUS- 


| TON & SIEINLE, and others. 


Ten Years: An Old World Story. Poetry. 


| Rose, H. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$1.50. 
Sumner, W. G. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Thackeray, W M. Christmas Books. 
Company. 20 cents. 

Topelius, Z. Times of Charles XII Translated from 
the Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, MeClurg & Co. $1.25. 
Yonge, Charlotte M.,and Weld, H. H. Aunt Charlette’s, 

Stories of American History. D. Appleton & Co, 


Political 
John W. 


Problems in Economy. 


Lovell 





Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Have lately received some Rare 
300ks, of especial interest to 
of 


First Editions, and choice co- 


collectors. A large stock 
pies of Standard Books, which 


are offered at very moderate 


prices. 
Catalog es mailed to any ad- 


dress on application. 


CLEARANCE 
OF 


BOOKS. 


SALE 


.. A large part of our stock, 
| including many valuable sets of 
| books for the library, is offered, 
as usual during January, at spe- 
cial reduced prices, affording an 
opportunity for securing REAL 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importer s 


755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fohus Hopkins University. 
BALTIMORE, 

UNIVERSITY CrrcuLaR, No. 28 (January, 
1884), containing current intelligence and origi- 
pal communications from the various laborato- 
ries, associations, and seminaries of the Univer- 
sity, is now ready. 

Subscription per year, $1 00. 





Binder for the Nation 
(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 

To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 








